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NEW and AUTHORITATIVE 
McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


SAFETY EDUCATION | 
By A. E. “JOE” FLORIO and GEORGE T. STAFFORD, University of Illinois. In press 
Serves a threefold purpose in preparing teachers of safety education—in giving the 
teacher up-to-date information on the safety needs of students, nts, and the com- 
munity; in suggesting the teaching principles and procedures that can be applied to 
meet these needs; and in furnishing concrete material that can be utilized in the various 
areas of safety education. Primary emphasis has been given to procedures that will 
help students develop responsibility for selecting desirable behavior patterns to meet 

their individual safety needs. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN MANAGEMENT 

By MASON HAIRE, University of California. 220 pages, $4.75 (Text edition available) 

1¢ emphasis in this new book is on the psychological principles underlying industrial 

oblems. An industrial psychologist abe at those problems now grouped under the 

abel “human relations” and discusses the nature of people, and how their needs ex- 

ress themselves and press for satisfaction. The author's aim is to achieve a coherent, 

integrated presentation of psychological problems in application to managerial prob- 
lems in industry. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Third Edition 
By — B. HURLOCK, University of Pennsylvania. McGraw-Hill Series in 
ology. 
The maatertel in this highly successful text has been coordinated to give a picture of the 
normal child in the various phases of his total development. Common behavior prob- 
lems are discussed with emphasis on their causes and the best methods of dealing with 
them. Included are extensive summaries of experimental studies covering the impor- 
tance of family relationships in the development of a child's personality, as well as topics 
such as religion and forms of self-expression. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD: Personal Interaction 


im the Classroom 

By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS, The Merrill-Palmer School. McGraw-Hill Series in Educa- 
tion, 280 pages, $4.50 

An original, firsthand report of personal relationships between teachers and children 
from kindergarten through high school. In addition to exploring the basis and nature 
of these relationships, the book discusses the successes and failures of teachers’ attempts 
to help children discover a healthier and more satisfying way of life in the classroom. 
It describes experimental mental hygiene approaches devised by teachers as a way of 
gaining insight into the meaning of children's behavior. 


HIGH SCHOOL PERSONNEL WORK TODAY, Second 


Edition 
By JANE WARTERS, Uni of Southern Californie. In press 
Comprehensively covers conditions creating a need for school programs in student 
personnel work; historical background of the work; important principles from sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and other related areas; basic principles and techniques of student 
personnel vee best practices; current trends; needs for improvement. Rewritten 
and updated throughout. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F.. Baer 


New outlook book next year: At last two APGA conventions, 
we passed resolutions urging Congress to give funds to Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to revise Occupational Outlook Handbook and keep 
it up to date. It worked. Work on new edition is going ahead 
full steam. New book will be out next year. But BLS expects to 
issue findings on many occupations much sooner—thru Occupational 
Outlook Summaries sent to persons on its mailing list and other 
channels. 

Training for professions: Series of reports on educational 
requirements in different professions has been prepared by BLS 
and is about to be published by VA. There will be separate 
reports on actuaries, biological scientists, chemists, economists, 
geologists, geophysicists, physicists, sociologists, and statis- 
ticians. Report on employment outiook in skilled electric and 
electronic occupations, also prepared by BLS for VA, also will 
be out soon. If you're on BLS mailing list, you'll get summaries. 

Placements rise: Public employment offices report that for 
July—November period of 1955, non-agricultural placements were 
12 per cent higher than in same period of 1954. Agricultural 
placements for first 11 months of 1955 were slightly below cor- 
responding months of previous year. Non-agricultural placements 
of physically handicapped persons shot up by 51 per cent during 
first five months of fiscal 1956. 

Differences in penetration rate: By this we mean per- 
centage of new hires made through the public employment services. 
In general, employment offices in smaller communities have greater 
acceptance than in metropolitan areas. Penetration rate is only 
5 to 10 per cent in areas of half million or over population. It 
rises to 8 to 15 per cent for areas of 250,000 to 500,000; 10 
to 20 per cent for areas of 100,000 to 250,000; 15 to 25 per 
cent for areas of 25,000 to 100,000; and 20 to 35 per cent for 
communities of 25,000 or less. 

Service to youth: About 400,000 seniors from about 5,000 
high schools are each year being given testing, counseling, or 
placement service in planned programs by local employment service 
offices. USES hopes to stimulate extension of these services to 
another 100,000 graduates, mainly from small towns and rural areas 
not now being served, and to give more intensive service to 


school drop-outs. 


Test use up: Bureau of Employment Security reports upward 
trend in use of tests by local offices. They are now testing at. 
rate of about 1 million applicants annually. Whereas in 1954, only 
300 large employers used local employment offices to obtain test- 
selected workers, in 1955 there were 1,271 employers using them 
New Dictionary in works: Bureau of Employment Security is 
bringing eight-year-old Dictionary of Occupational Titles up to 
date. New edition will be published in fiscal 1959. Bureau is 
stepping up developmental work on classification structure to 
replace that now in use. New structure will provide more mean- 
ingful information on job relationships. After completion of new 
classification structure, it will be given try-out in several 
selected local employment offices under supervision of Bureau. 
Automation and training: Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Siciliano recently discussed effects of technological changes on 
labor before labor-management conferences in Pittsburgh. He said 
that automation calls for more skilled, versatile, and better 
trained labor force. With greater mechanization in some indus-— 
tries, craftsman has given way to new type of skilled worker— 
not so closely identified with single product or process. Tech- 
nician who is at level below engineer or scientist but with sub- 
stantially more specialized training than skilled worker is now 
demanded in many plants. Costly and complex machinery and 
instruments in modern plants require more emphasis on careful 
maintenance and speedy repair work. Workers with high sense of 
responsibility will be in greater demand. Employers will prefer 
better educated person who can be taught new skills on jobs. 
This will require more effective basic education, especially in 
sciences. Engineers with broad approach (systems engineers) 
rather than narrow specialists will be sought. 


COUNSELING IN DEVELOPING 


Self Confidence 


opjyecrives of American education, 
as we all know, are essentially summa- 
rized in the phrase, to produce self-regulat- 
ing individuals motivated by a sentiment of 
respect and loyalty to themselves and to 
others. In guidance—that part of education 
which we represent—we center our emphasis 
upon the acquirement of intelligent and 
moral self-regulation by each pupil; and 
we do this by means of helping the indi- 
vidual to achieve a deep understanding of 
himself. In an interdependent democracy, 
such as we have in this country, each citi- 
zen needs that degree of confidence in him- 
self which stems from that self respect which 
is based upon self understanding—a product 
of thoughtful self appraisal. This kind of 
mature self confidence, we believe, is basic 
to the motivation of our type of individuals. 

The cultivation of self confidence, there- 
fore, is a basic objective of guidance. While 
the individual's early experiences and in- 
deed his entire development may impose 
obstacles in achieving self confidence and 
self respect, still the obligation and task of 
the counselor is clear. In attempting to 
achieve this goal, we counselors follow three 
steps. First, we assist the student in self 
appraisal, which to us means the reliable 
identification of his interests, motives, and 
capabilities. Second we help the individual 
to plan a course of action which utilizes 
his identified interests and capabilities—we 
help him to develop a life style, as it were. 
Third, we utilize the interaction of efforts 
and successful progress as this progress pro- 
duces motivation for further effort. 


FE. G. Witttamson is Dean of Students and Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. This paper was delivered 
to the Virginia Association of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Workers on March 31, 1955, at Roanoke, 
Virginia. 


I want to apply this concept of the role 
of self confidence in guidance work to four 
basic aspects of youth's adjustments. The 
first aspect I shall discuss is the choice of 
a career: the election of a life-long pattern 
of efforts to use one’s capabilities. Confi- 
dence in the choice of a life's career is a 
very important dimension among free 
people. This is true because employment 
in a democracy serves two important pur- 
poses. First, work is a means of economic 
self support, since we are essentially a na- 
tion of self-supporting individuals. We do 
not have a leisure class in the European 
sense, but we try to teach all of our young- 
sters to be self supporting within their capa- 
bilities. Therefore, our economy is based 
upon the assumption that each person will 
be trained in the use of his capabilities for 
productive work. 

But there is a second, and at least an 
equally important, justifcation for the 
choice of a career based upon enlightened 
self understanding. It is that work serves 
as a means for channelizing the individual's 
efforts arising from interests. To work is to 
act out one’s self, as it were, in real life. 
We speak of work as being creative, by 
which we mean that it provides for the 
individual a way of being himself and ex- 
pressing himself.: It is not only the artist 
who expresses himself through his creations: 
so does everyone whose work is congenial to 
his basic aspirations and motivations, and 
is within the limits of his capacity. Day 
to day living, therefore, is creative in this 
sense. 

Since Parsons first formulated our modern 
concept of vocational guidance, in the first 
decade of this century, we have centered 
our attention in counseling upon the eco- 
nomic justifications for choosing a career. 
But more recently we have become aware 
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of the importance to mental health, ndrale, 
and general well-being of work as a per- 
sonality outlet. Unfortunately, counselors 
still give less attention to vocational guid- 
ance, and more to adjustments within the 
family and school, than guidance merits as 
morale and affect resources for individual 
development. Man gains self confidence 
and self respect as much from the quality 
of his daily work and the creativeness it 
elicits from him as from other efforts. It 
is desirable, therefore, that every one of 
our pupils shall have an opportunity to 
develop a whole personality through the 
process of vocational guidance. This means 
that each must have competent professional 
assistance in identifying aptitudes, basic 
interests, motivations, and other dimensions 
of a whole person. It means also that the 
individual shall be given assistance in choos- 
ing, from among the wide variety of oppor- 
tunities, those which permit him to use his 
capabilities, both in training for work and 
in the work itself. It also means that eac 
individual shall have opportunity to culti- 
vate confidence and respect through doing 
the kind of work his capabilities fit him to 
do. All pupils need assistance, through 
counseling, to achieve these goals. Each 
needs to feel the uniqueness of his capabili- 
ties and achievements which make him a 
worth-while individual in his own right. 
This seems to me to be one of the basic 
assumptions upon which public education, 
and perhaps all forms of education, rests in 
our kind of a democracy. And these two 
outcomes of vocational guidance—self sup- 
port and self expression—more than justify 
the thought and effort we give to helping 
each individual choose a career. 

The second aspect of personal develop. 
ment I want to discuss briefly concerns that 
self confidence which comes from being 
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an individual and, at the same time, an ef 
fective member of groups. It is not normal 
in our culture for an adolescent to be 
socially isolated. Indeed, one requirement 
of our kind of culture is that we develop 
inter-personal skills for living and working 
with others. And these social skills are as 
complex from the standpoint of learning 
as in any other type of content in the cur- 
riculum, formal or informal. I believe that 
we in education do not yet give sufficient 
attention to assisting all individuals to 
learn the indispensable skills of working 
and living with others. We frequently as 
sume that since man is a social being, learn 
ing to live with others is something that hy 
acquires automatically with birthdays. Bu: 
I suspect that this is not good psychology ol 
learning. Rather than elaborate this point 
further, I shall proceed with the next. 

Let us consider now the development of 
self confidence through self discipline. Un. 
fortunately, the word discipline, in educa- 
tional circles, has come to mean that which 
is forced upon the individual from external 
authority. Hence, certainly among guid- 
ance persons, discipline is viewed as repres- 
sive, as impositional, as non-democratic, 
and often as punishment for non-conform- 
ity to group standards. This viewpoint is 
unfortunate, in my opinion, for discipline 
has also another character. It is self regula 
tion and, at the same time, it is acceptanc: 
of external authority. It is the self-im 
posed restrictions that render satisfying 
one’s membership in home, school, com 
munity, and the work group. And this 
concept of discipline is just as honorable 
and just as ancient as the one of external 
impositional restrictions. 

In education in general, and especially 
in counseling, we face the task of aiding the 
individual to gain self confidence through 
establishing a balance of inner and outer 
authorities. We may seek to oversimplify 
the problem by secking to achieve only dis- 
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cipline of the inner man. But in so doing, 
we overlook the fact that we live in a world 
of external authority—authority which is 
benign in some instances and repressive in 
others. Counselors, however, are usually 
admonished by their mentors to have 
nothing to do with discipline, for two 
reasons: First, because a disciplinary rela- 
tionship is non-voluntary—and it is true, 
according to my reading of the annals of 
education, that no misbehaving pupil ever 
went to the principal and asked to be pun- 
ished—; and, second, because discipline is 
non-confidential. For many years, coun- 
selors, indeed, all educators, have observed 
the fact that a different kind of relationship 
is established when the pupil voluntarily 
asks for assistance as opposed to the one 
created when he is required to ask for 
assistance. Moreover, we have observed 
that most pupils do not relish having their 
personal problems made a matter of public 
discussion. It is because of these two obser- 
vations that counselors are admonished to 
have nothing to do with discipline—that is, 
with the external imposition of restrictions 
upon the individual. Despite these signifi- 
cant reasons, I believe that counselors must 
play a significant role in maintaining this 
kind of discipline in order that self disci- 
pline shall evolve. Let me spell out my 
reasons. 

Counselors, as everyone knows, are 
trained to search for sub-surface causes of 
behavior—especially of misbehavior—and to 
look for the real motivating reasons for 
individuals failing or refusing to conform to 
the standards of conduct required in the 
school, the home, or the community. Coun. 
selors are trained thus because we have 
observed that there are often deeply-hidden 
emotional reasons beneath the apparent 
causes for misbehavior, in adults as well as 
children. Sometimes, if we discover and 
alleviate sub-surface problems, the reasons 
for misbehavior disappear, and the indi. 
vidual no longer is motivated to fail to con- 
form to the group standards. As a matter 
of practicality, therefore, we feel that the 
indirectness of the counseling approach 
sometimes more effectively leads to con- 
formity than does direct imposition of 


external authority. Moreover, counselors 
are oriented to utilize the counseling rela- 
tionship for the pupil's psychological sup- 
port and for reinforcement of the self 
respect everyone needs. Counselors are 
trained and disposed in their own right to 
maintain with the pupil a relationship 
which allows him to drain off frustration, 
disappointment, and other emotional reac- 
tions which might otherwise constitute 
barriers to his learning to live with others 
in the school and in the home. These 
important counseling functions seem too 
many to be incompatible with discipline 
as external control. But I fail to see how 
we can cultivate self confidence in a rebel- 
lious individual unless he develops a ma- 
ture, reasonable attitude toward external 
authority and discipline. It seems to me 
that counseling provides an excellent op- 
portunity to help young persons to re-orient 
themselves in relation to these external 
forces in their environment. I shall pursue 
this point as it relates to problems of mis- 
behavior because I think that it is one of 
the most perplexing problems that educa- 
tors in our democracy have to face. 

We often find, as we attempt to discuss 
his actions with an individual who has mis- 
behaved, an individual who has failed to 
conform to the requirements of membership 
in a school, a home, a community, or some 
other group and that our comments about 
this maladjustment elicit much resentful 
defiance. Indeed, we may face a barrage of 
cloquent resentment in response to our 
intrusion upon individual autonomy, and 
we are likely to hear that we have no right 
to interfere in the activities of a citizen of 
a democracy who, according to the Bill of 
Rights, may do as he likes. Parenthetically, 
I have not yet found that concept in the Bill 
of Rights, but I have often heard it quoted 
thus. It is evident that such an individual 
misconceives the meaning of freedom in a 
democracy, and that he feels that somehow 
the Constitution guarantees him privileges 
which are denied to others. The other half 
of the truth, that there are many persons in 
every group, each of whom must accept 
some limitations upon his freedom in order 
that the rights of all may be protected, 
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must be learned if the individual is to 
become a cooperative group member. 

As the counselor enters into a counseling 
relationship with a resistant pupil of this 
kind, he is, of course, immediately identi- 
fied by the counselee as a symbol of author- 
ity. He may be very uncomfortable at being 
thus categorized, and he might feel con- 
strained to disprove the pupil's assumption 
by being especially permissive. I have 
observed, however, that a counselor dealing 
with a misbehaving individual by means of 
the counseling attitudes, relationships, and 
techniques, is still viewed as a representative 
of authority. But it is true that by using 
these techniques, he may be transformed 
into a symbol of benign authority. Prior to 
the establishment of this relationship, it 
seems, the misbehaving student has assumed 
that maintenance of his self respect and 
self confidence depends upon resistance of 
all authority, which he believes to be intru- 
sive, repressive, disruptive, and otherwise 
destructive. The counselor whs consistently 
preserves the usual calm, friendly, personal 
relationship, then may cultivate in the 
student a new concept, one that all of us 
need to recognize, that external authority 
can be friendly, benign, and helpful to the 
individual as he strives to develop his indi- 
viduality. Without this latter concept of 
authority, it seems to me impossible to 
develop full confidence in oneself in a social 
democracy. 

In addition to the above learning of a 
new authority concept, the counselor does 
not punish in teaching the student to 
recognize the consequences of non-con- 
formity. Instead, he points out the fact 
that consequences flow from acts and that, 
therefore, the initiator of action is respon- 
sible for the results which follow. Often 
the student has not recognized this sequence 
of cause and effect, or has distorted it. 
While the counselor may feel that he vio- 
lates the tribal mores of counseling by thus 
allowing himself to be identified as an 
enforcer of rules, it seems to me that he must 
take his stand on the side of law and order, 
‘whether he counsels in a school or else- 
where. For it seems inconceivable that we 
should help an individual to develop his 
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self confidence and sense of worth as though 
he alone inhabited the universe, as though 
no one else had any rights or as though all 
others lived only to be exploited by this 
single individual. Therefore, although | 
recognize that I advocate a heresy, | suggest 
that counselors accept and utilize their role 
as authority symbols in dealing with mis 
behaving individuals. [| am not particu 
larly impressed with the methods of preven. 
tion and control of delinquency that society 
has evolved thus far, and I hope that 
counselors can contribute treshly to the 
solution of this problem by cultivating in 
those who have misbehaved that self confi 
dence which is based upon a proper balance 
of self control and acceptance of external 
authority. Maintenance of what we call 
the counseling relationship in dealing with 
those who have not learned how to be a 
member of society seems to me to be the 
principal hope for investing punishment 
with this kind of educational value in 
furthering individual development. And 
self confidence does result, paradoxically, 
from the internalizing of some external 
authority. 

There is a fourth aspect of personal devel 
opment through which counselors can 
enhance development of self confidence. 
They can help the individual to make a 
thoughtful commitment to a system of 
values by which to regulate his daily living. 
President Carmichael [/} said recently that, 
“A sense of values is the most important 
single element in human personality, more 
important than knowledge, intelligence, or 
imagination. It is the balance wheel, the 
guiding factor in human activity, the basis 
of judgment and the foundation of charac 
ter.” 

If this statement is true, then we guidance 
workers have been in error in attempting 
to remain neutral with regard to the indi. 
vidual’s commitment to any system of 
values. We have, in fact, elaborated the 
doctrine of neutrality, disguised sometimes 
by the term permissiveness, and perhaps 
extrapolated this concept beyond its psycho 
logical and educative value. I cannot con- 
ceive of real neutrality concerning the out- 
come of education on the part of any per- 
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son in the educational world. Could any 
educator truthfully say that he is indifferent 
whether his school's graduates become ban- 
dits or bankers¢ Surely it is nonsense to 
claim that we are neutral with regard to 
the kind of people produced by the educa 
tive process. But it is true that we are 
neutral in that we do not impose upon 
pupils a rigid pattern of behavior to which 
all must conform. As citizens ol a democ- 
racy, we will not insist that everyone adopt 
the same religious beliefs or even the same 
political beliefs. But as educators we do 
_ have, it seems to me, an implicit obligation 
to help the student to discover and commit 
himself to a value system which he finds 
congenial. And while we do not insist that 
the individual make any given choice, it 
seems to me that we are obligated to insist, 
unobtrusively, that some choice and com- 
mitment be made from among the rich 
variety of options open to an educated per- 
son. 

Furthermore, | believe that as educators, 
and especially as counselors, we cannot offer 
the student unlimited choice from among 
all possible ethical codes. For, while we 
respect and aid the individual in his struggle 
for self determination, we are also in the 
business of educating him to follow a course 
of action which is decent, honest, moral, and 
humane rather than one which is immoral, 
selfish, and destructive. We want our 
pupils to be educated in distinguishing 
value systems and in choosing to live by 
one kind rather than another. We want 
them to perceive moral issues, and to learn 
to resolve these issues intelligently and 
emotionally in their daily lives. We want 
them to be as competent morally and 
ethically as they are competent vocationally. 
Otherwise, we have failed to educate them 
fully. 

Now we arrive at the question of how 
choice of values relates to development of 
self confidence, and how this relationship 
may be dealt with in education. I have 
said that self confidence is enhanced by the 
realization that one has chosen a lifetime 
career which is in accord with one’s real 
capabilities and real interests. I have sug- 
gested, too, that confidence arises from the 
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individual's feeling that he is in tune with 
the groups of which he is a member—that he 
is not constantly at war with the rest of man- 
kind. Similarly, in order to have self con- 
fidence, a person must have a matured 
appreciation of and an emotional commit- 
ment to an explicit set of guiding values, 
whether they be systematized or only par- 
tially organized in his thinking. He must 
have a reason for living: he must, that is, 
have chosen one pattern of living and have 
rejected others. In other words, he must 
have made a value commitment. 
Unfortunately, we may have been so 
much concerned with the possibility of 
imposing our own values upon our youth 
and our children that we have behaved as 
though we were unconcerned with their 
value choices. Guidance workers, however, 
have a particularly good opportunity, and 
consequently an obligation, to deal with 
value problems because of the nature ol 
the counseling relationship. I have already 
made reference to some elements in this 
relationship which give the counselor an 
advantage for some kinds of teaching. In 
addition to these, the counselor is likely to 
have an especially receptive customer for 
his services, since the student has usually 
initiated the relationship. And the private, 
intimate nature of the counseling interview 
facilitates free discussion of such personal 
matters as one’s values. I shall mention 
briefly, then, some of the ways in which 
counselors can utilize the counseling rela- 
tionship to help students deal with values. 
One of the fundamental purposes of 
counseling is to teach each pupil a method 
of honest self appraisal on the basis of which 
he can make choices concerning how he will 
live. We teach the individual to weigh 
evidence, to analyze his problem, to search 
for relevant facts, opinions, and testimonies. 
We try to teach him, in other words, to be 
rational in evaluating himself and in choos- 
ing from among the alternatave courses of 
action which he may follow. This technique 
is applied when the problem concerns 
choice of a career or conformity to society's 
standards of behavior or when the question 
is what kind of values the student will build 
his life upon. This teaching of a rational 
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approach to problem solving, then, is one 
important contribution the counselor can 
make to a student's search for values. 

Another important technique which the 
pupil can learn in the counseling relation- 
ship is that of weighing the probable out- 
come of choices as a preliminary to making 
the choice. He needs to know that if he 
chooses to become an accountant, for 
example, he will have to spend some time 
in a specific kind of training, and that his 
work as an adult will be of a given kind. 
His choice now, that is, will affect the kind 
of life he will have in the future, and his 
anticipation of the future will act reflec- 
tively upon him at the present choice-point 
in his life. I contend that the student needs 
to learn to apply the same kind of matured 
anticipation to the process of choosing 
values. But it is more difficult to apply this 
technique to the choice of values than to 
selection of a career, since values and their 
consequences are not usually so explicit nor 
so objective as are the results of vocational 
choice. But choice of values must be 
thoughtfully made, for it is just as real a 
determinant of the kind of adult the 
individual will become as is his choice of 
a life’s work. 

All educators can join with counselors 
in teaching a third step in the pupil's devel- 
opment of a value system. This step con- 
sists in learning the meaning of the demo- 
cratic privilege to make one’s own choice 
of values, and the concomitant responsi- 
bility to accept and abide by the results of 
that choice. This is a profound learning 
that many of us have not understood. We 
are quite willing to learn that we have the 
privilege of self determination, but we are 
often reluctant to learn that we are respon- 
sible for the consequences of the choices we 
have made. We need to learn to expand 
our interpretation of democracy, recogniz- 
ing that the term means not only privileges 
but also acceptance of accountability for 
the results of those privileges exercised. 

While the one-to-one relationship in the 
counseling interview is especially well suited 
to the teaching of values, we should 
remember that we also teach values indi- 
rectly and subtly in all our relationships 
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with pupils. Ethical standards are not so 
explicit as are the facts of chemistry, nor are 
they easily absorbed by intellectual means 
alone. Therefore, they cannot be listed 
and memorized as chemical formulas may 
be, if they are to become an integral part 
of the individual. Harold ‘Taylor—one of 
the most insightful and incisive of our con 
temporary American philosophers of educa- 
tion, in my opinion—has written concerning 
this point. Taylor [3] says, “. . .Values are 
learned, not always consciously, through the 
particular set of situations in which peopl 
spend most of their time, by the direct and 
indirect personal influence of parents, teach 
ers, friends, and employers. The value of 
things and ideas is learned by the immersion 
of the individual in the stream of human 
relations which make up his daily life.” In 
education, then, teachers are living examples 
of values, which are taught by the process of 
contagion. And when guidance workers 
deal with pupils, values are interwoven 
within the very relationship itself. It is 
clear, then, that the counselor constantly 
needs to perceive and conduct his part of 
the counseling relationship accordingly. 

These four aspects of the guidance 
worker's role in the cultivation of self con 
fidence, it seems to me, are grounded upon 
the basic principle that guidance is a funda 
mental process in a moral enterprise, edu 
cation itself. I like to think that in guidance 
—indeed, in all educational activities—we 
are not merely engaged in the technical 
training of robots. Rather, our business is 
the cultivation and development of human 
beings, with all that the term implies. My 
own president [2] stated it thus: 


One of the chief aims of university edu- 
cation, ... is the “search for truth.” This 
is a moral and spiritual as well as a 
rational undertaking. Learning alone is 
not enough. The uses of learning deter- 
mine its worth. These uses will be the 
outcome of a sense of moral and social 
responsibility, of faith and awareness of 
ethical imperatives which historically 
religion best imbues and implants. In 
the final analysis everything comes down 
to character, and the values that underlie 
it. 


If we are truly in the business of culti- 
vating self confident human beings, and if 
self confidence is an important indication 
that its bearer has reached maturity and self 
acceptance, then surely our work in guid. 
ance and in all kinds of education is aimed 
at a lofty goal. We are endeavoring to 
help the individual to express his person- 
ality as a unique person of the highest moral 
integrity, as a person capable of self regula- 
tion and self discipline, as an effective and 
happy member of groups—school, commu- 
nity, and home—and as one who is moti 
vated and regulated by thoughtfully and 
responsibly chosen value standards. It 
seems to me that guidance workers can be 
satisfied with no less as the objectives of 
their efforts. To the extent that the indi- 
vidual is assisted in choosing a career based 
upon self appraisal and self acceptance, that 


he is able to become an effective member 
of his groups, and that he is committed to 
an explicit, responsibly determined value 
system—to that extent, it seems to me, we 
shall have succeeded in giving him the kind 
of self confidence which results from fully 
matured and well rounded personal devel- 
opment. And that, I believe, is the essential 
task of the guidance worker in the cultiva- 
tion of self confidence. 
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DECREASE IN NUMBER OF EARNED DEGREES 


The nation's colleges and universities granted a total of 54,445 earned 
degrees during 1954-1955, S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has announced. 
This is 4,254 fewer degrees than were earned in institutions of higher 
education during 1953-1954, the Commissioner said. 

The number of first level or Bachelor's and first professional degrees ~ 
conferred during the past academic year came to 287,401, as compared 
with 292,880 degrees at this level earned the year before. 

Bachelor's degrees awarded to men totalled 183,602 during 1954-1955 
and 187,500 in 1953-1954. Women earned a total of 105,380 Bachelor's 
and first professional degrees in 1953-1954 and 103,799 in 1954-1955. 

The breakdown for second-level degrees-—Master’s and second profes- 
sional—was 56,823 earned by both men and women in 1953-1954, and 
58,204 earned by both sexes in 1954-1955. The number of degrees at this 
level earned by women in 1953-1954 was 18,676 and by men, 38,740. 

Doctorates dropped in total number from 8,996 earned in 1953-1954 
to 8,840 earned in 1954-1955. Men earned 8,014 of the total number of 
doctorates conferred in 1954-1955; 826 went to women. A year earlier 
the totals were 8,181 doctorate degrees earned by men and 815 by women. 
Fields of study in which the largest number of degrees were earned 
were: Education (53,254), Engineering (22,589), Healing Arts and Medi- 
cal Sciences (22,299), Physical Sciences (10,516), and Social Sciences 
(77,378).—ACE Bulletin Higher Education and National Affairs, January 
20, 1956. 
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OBSERVING THE INTERVIEW 


In Counselor Training and Supervision 


ALFRED KADUSHIN 


) jap Is A CLEAR recognition in guidance 
and counseling that the interview is the 
context in which the counselor's function 
is discharged; further that skills in inter- 
viewing are the primary skills of the 
counselor. Teaching interviewing skills, 
consequently, is given a high priority in 
counselor training. 

Various devices have been employed to 
achieve this aim—role playing, tape record- 
ings, casebooks, one-way screens, motion 
pictures of interviews, etc. One resource 
which offers the greatest flexibility and 
requires the least equipment, is the use of 
direct observation of the on going interview. 
Direct observation,’ during which the 
observer sits in the same room with the 
interview participants, requires nothing 
more than that which is already available— 
a room and chairs. The observer may be 
a student watching a demonstration of a 
competent practitioner or a supervisor 
observing, for the purpose of more adequate 
supervision, the student-interviewer. 

The effects of such observation on the 
counselor and the client have been discussed 
elsewhere. Our concern here is with some 
of the caveats which might need to be 
observed if the observation experience is to 


Avrrep Kapusnin is Associate Professor in the 
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*See William C. Cottle’s “Supervising Practicum 
Courses in Counseling,” Transactions of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, Vol. 55, 1952, pp. 468-71, for 
an example of the use of this resource in counselor 
training. See R. C. Oldfield’s The Psychology of 
the Interview, Methuen and Co., Ltd., London, 
1941, pp. 55-56, for an example of the use of this 
resource in industrial psychology. 


be a productive one and if we are to mini- 
mize the effects, on the interview, of the 
presence of the observer. ‘This material 
is based on the experience of the writer as 
an observer in a total of 100 case work 
intake interviews in a variety of agencies. 

These considerations may be of interest 
and importance to all groups who are laced 
with the problem of teaching interviewing 
skills and who might be interested in its 
use as a method of supervision. 

The room used for the observation expe- 
rience should be large enough so that the 
observer can separate himself physically 
from the channel of interviewer-interyiewee 
interaction. The distance between observer 
and client should be greater than the dis- 
tance between counselor and client symbol. 
izing the observer's separateness from the 
interview. 

Taking a seat to the side and rear of the 
client permits the observer to see everything 
that occurs and, at the same time, does 
not force perception of himself on the client 
by being in line of sight. 

Some consideration needs to be given to 
the client whose interview is to be observed 
If, on the basis of preliminary information 
available or, on the basis of information 
derived from prior contacts, it appears that 
the client is unusually reticent and needs 
frequent assurances of confidentiality, it 
might be anticipated that a proposal for 
observation would occasion considerable 
anxiety. Here the important consideration 
is not so much the nature of the client's 
problem as it is the client's reaction to the 
problem situation and the discomfort he 


Necessary elements of selection and preparation 
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evidences in sharing it. A problem of fail- 
ing grades may provide greater anxiety in 
one student than does a problem of sexual 
delinquency in another. 

In general the same factors of sex, age, 
and color® which obtain in weighing assign- 
ment of a particular client to a particular 
counselor should be considered in assign- 
ment ol a particular interview to a particu- 
lar observer. There is some consensus that 
the adolescent boy is more comfortable in 
discussing sexual material with a male 
counselor. A female observer might inten- 
sify constriction if it was anticipated that 
interview content would center in this area. 

Having selected a client for prospective 
observation his permission for this should be 
obtained. The request for permission to 
include an observer should be phrased in 
a manner which clearly indicates that the 
decision rests with the client and further, 
indicates a readiness to accept any decision. 
The interpretive statement should further 
assure the client that the observer will 
regard the material as confidential. The 
counselor should identify the observer, 
explain the purpose of his observation and 
how the observer may be expected to act 
so that his behavior will not be a matter of 
conjecture and concern. The role of the 
observer should be unambiguously delin- 
eated to the client as one which, as far 
as possible, makes the observer psychologi- 
cally invisible though physically present. 
The observer, the client is told, will not 
take any part in the interview. The inter- 
pretive statement explicitly attempts to 
structure the relationship for the client, 
between himself and the observer, so that 
he knows without equivocation that his sole 
channel of communication is with the inter- 
viewer, 

The observer should, whenever possible, 
be identified in such a way so as to reduce 
his threat potential to the client. If he is 


M. Worby's “The Adolescent’s Expectations 


of How the Potentially Helpful Person Will Act,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, Vol. XXVI, 
October 1955, p. 51-52, for preference of sex of 
therapist. See I. Lindsay’s “Race as a Factor in 
the Caseworker’s Role,” Journal of Social Case 
Work, March 1947, for a discussion of the problem 
of race in the Caseworker-Client Relationship. 


introduced as a student learning to inter- 
view this would imply to the client that the 
observer has no authority to grant or deny 
any request the client might be interested in 
making. The client need not then be 
anxious, at least as far as such requests are 
concerned, about the observer's unex pressed 
judgments regarding himself. In general, 
reducing the power differential between the 
client and the observer reduces the ob- 
server's threat potential. 

Further, such an interpretation of the 
observer's role is understandable and in line 
with experiences with which the client is 
familiar—the student-interne observer is a 
clinic, the student-teacher observing a 
teacher in action, etc. 

The proposal for observation should be 
made by the interviewer to the client when 
the observer is not present. The observer's 
presence would tend to act as a silent 
pressure prompting acquiescence. The 
interviewer in advancing the proposal 
would need to be sensitive to ambivalence 
in reaction on the part of the client, 
courageously indicate a willingness to dis- 
cuss this, and/or show a readiness to answer 
frankly any questions the client may have 


regarding the proposal. 
Preparing the Counselor 


Selectivity and preparation of the coun- 
selor whose interview is to be observed is 
important as well. This is easier if the 
observer actually is a student observing a 
working counselor in action. The counselor 
might not feel threatened about the possi- 
bility of making mistakes in front of an 
untutored neophyte whose perception of 
interviewing error would be slight. Even 
here, however, it would be helpful if 
counselor and observer had an opportunity 
to become acquainted with each other prior 
to the observation experience. 

Counselors need to be provided with an 
opportunity to express their reactions to 
the idea of being observed. They might 
need some interpretation to help them 
develop a conviction in the educational 
value of the demonstration for the observing 
student. 

Observation should be planned only if 
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the counselor understands the necessity for 
observation, accepts observation without too 
great anxiety and feels comfortable with the 
observer. The reasonably mature coun- 
selor, confident of his skill would, it might 
be postulated, be equal to the demands 
which observation imposes. Selectivity and 
preparation is important not only out of 
respect for the counselor but out of con- 
sideration for the client who might be 
affected by the counselor's negative response 
to the observation experience.* 

If the observer is the supervisor it would 
be difficult to vitiate entirely the threat for 
the counselor involved in observation. 
The supervisor cannot escape his responsi- 
bility for evaluating the counselor. How- 
ever if the supervisee-interviewer were given 
some opportunity of discovering for him- 
self, in advance that the supervisor's evalu- 
ating judgments are primarily designed to 
help rather than to censure and punish, the 
threat of observation might be diminished. 
Thus it would be advisable if supervisor 
and counselor were able to establish an ef- 
fective, positive relationship prior to the 
initial observation experience. 


Preparation for the Observer 


The principle of adequate preparation 
applies to the observer as well. If the ob- 
server is the supervisor he should attempt 
to formulate explicitly, in advance, the 
questions he would like his observations 
to answer; he should be ready to formulate 
the questions regarding the student-inter- 
viewer which has prompted his request for 
observation. 

The supervisor might review the student's 
record material to increase familiarity with 
the case to be observed and to establish for 
himself points of focus in observation. 
Further, the supervisor should have resolved 
any questions about the use of observation 
as an acceptable technique in aiding student 


*See D. DeMarche’s, and G. Iskander's, “On- 
Lookers—an Investigation of the Influence of an 
Observer's Presence on Group Behavior,” The 
Group, June 1950, and F. Powdermaker’s, and J. 
Frank'sg Group Psychotherapy, Harvard University 
Press, 1954, pp. 9-22 for the influence on the group 
of the leader's attitude toward the observer in 
group situation. 
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growth. If there is some feeling that this is 
snoopervision the observation experience 
will sufter. 

If the observer is a student he should be 
sensitized in advance to the elements in 
the interview that bear watching. Thx 
observer might need some preparation in 
clarifying reciprocal role relationships be 
tween himself and the counselor and be 
tween himself and the client. The prob 
lem of contagion in small group situations, 
alluded to above in discussing the coun 
selor’s need to be relaxed and comfortable 
during observation, is a problem for the 
observer as well. This might be another 
area for preparatory discussion. The ob 
server might feel as if he were intruding on 
the privacy of the client, as though his 
presence were an imposition to the client 
and counselor. The observer, too, needs 
to feel comfortable in his role if the effects 
of his presence on interview interaction is 
to be minimized. 

Whether the student is the interviewer 
whose work is being observed or an observer 
watching a demonstration of skillful inter- 
viewing, value of the experience to the 
student will be enhanced if provisions are 
made in advance for a formal opportunity 
to discuss the observation experience in 
mediately following termination of the ob 
served interview. 


Safeguards in Observation 


During the observation experience itself 
certain safeguards need to be maintained if 
contamination of the interview due to the 
presence of the observer is to be minimized 
and if the observation is to be a profitable 
one. 

The observer's actions should be consist 
ent with the definition of his role—a defini 
tion which has been uniformly interpreted 
in preparing the client, the counselor, and 
the observer. In line with the suggested 
role definition offered here the observer 
would be as passive, neutral, and unobtru 
sivé as possible—as nearly like a piece of 
furniture as is humanly possible. 

The observer may have difficulty main. 
taining his role of psychological non-exist 
ence in the face of insistent efforts, .on the 
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part of some clients, to involve him. He 
has to fight the fear of the client's hostility, 
of the client's dislike of him for remaining 
unresponsive to their advances. In addi- 
tion, he might feel the pressure of the social 
inappropriateness of failure to respond 
when a person addresses himself directly to 
you. In these situations the observer might 
smile and turn his eyes toward the inter- 
viewer, redirecting the client to that person. 

This involves some skill in deflecting the 
advances of the client without, at the same 
time, giving the client the feeling that he is 
being rejected. 

The observer has to be aware of, and 
struggle against, the temptation to become 
actively engaged in the interview for the 
gratification this might afford him. He has 
to be aware of, and struggle against, the 
temptation to display his knowledge when 
questions come up which the observer, but 
not the interviewer, is able to answer. 

The observer has to feel deeply that this 
is, in no way, his interview; that he has no 
right at any time, in any way, to rival and 
compete with the interviewer for the client's 
attention and approbation. 

The observer, throughout, has to be con- 


scious of occasions when, by some slight 
movement at a critical juncture in the inter- 
view, by a quick inhalation of breath, by 
an obvious facial gesture, he might be violat- 
ing an appearance of neutrality toward. 
either the client's productions, or toward 
the counselor's responses. 

He has to be aware of the possibility of 
becoming so involved in the interview that 
he fails to note that he is moving around 
or leaning forward and that, by becoming 
so active physically, he is calling attention 
to his presence. 

He has to be aware of the possibility that, 
because the content of the interview re- 
activates some similar problem of personal 
concern, he might be prompted to free- 
associate, and move away in his own mind 
from the interview neglecting the purpose 
of observation. 

Observation may be a valuable and 
flexible resource for interview training. If 
correctly employed, we need to be aware 
of important considerations in selecting and 
preparing the counselor, the client and the 
observer for the observation experience. 
Some of these considerations have been re- 
viewed here. 


WORKSHOP FOR DEANS, VICE PRINCIPALS, AND COUNSELORS 


The National Association of Deans of Women and San Francisco State 
College are offering a Workshop for Women Deans, Vice Principals and 
Counselors, from June 18th through June 22nd. The five day session will 
be under the direction of Mrs. Ruth O. McCarn, Assistant Dean of Stu- 
dents, University of Chicago, whose broad experience in the guidance 
field will provide a rich background for lectures and discussion groups. 

The Workshop may be taken for one unit of credit or audited for the 
regular registration fee of $8.50. Meetings will be held in the mornings 
and early afternoon. Thursday, June 21st, will be designated as NADW 
day when visitors will be welcome. A special program and a luncheon will 
be provided on that day. 

For additional information write Dr. Dorothy E. Wells, Workshop Co- 
ordinator, Associate Dean of Students, San Francisco State College, 1600 
Holloway Avenue, San Francisco. 
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Personalizing the Follow-Up Study 


ROBERT L. MOOREN and JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 


Fro AN EARLIER study reported in Occu- 
pations (5) the authors were led to be- 
lieve that personalized handwritten appeals 
to known subjects might be more effective in 
getting follow-up data than the commonly- 
used form letters and generalized question- 
naires that evoke such notoriously poor re- 
turns. In that study it was found that some 
reluctant subjects who would not respond 
to form letters did so when a personal ap- 
peal was made. On the following pages an 
investigation of the effectiveness of personal- 
ized letters and questionnaires in getting 
faster and better returns from high school 
graduates is described. 


The Subjects 


The 688 subjects used in this experiment 
were those subjects of the Wisconsin Coun- 
seling Study [6] who were graduated from 
four Wisconsin high schools in 1951. The 
subjects have been shown to be somewhat 
similar to high school students, other than 
those in large cities, in terms of age, socio- 
economic status and intelligence test scores 
(1). They were followed up six months 
after graduation from high school [5] and 
two and a half years after graduation in the 
study reported herewith. A third follow- 
up in 1956, five years after graduation, is 
planned. 

By the time of the second follow-up about 
half the girls were married and half the 
boys were in the armed forces. Changes of 
names of married girls and the frequent 
changes of addresses of men in military 


Rosert L. Mooren is an Educational Specialist 
of the United States Armed Forces Institute, Madi- 
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of Education at the University of Wisconsin. This 
article is a condensatiqn of part of Mooren’s Ph.D 
Thesis entitled, “A Differentiated Technique in 

uestionnaire Procedure” which is on file at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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service made the problem of obtaining ac- 
curate mailing lists more acute. This prob- 
lem was solved for every case by inquiries 
among close relatives or neighbors and by 
asking each subject to report current ad- 
dresses of their high school friends. 


Procedures 


Using the original alphabetical master 
list of names, the 688 graduates of the ‘our 
high schools were alternately assigned to 
a personal or a general category. This 
classification was made regardless of sex, 
intelligence, test scores, and previous experi- 
mental or control categories of the subjects 
The distribution is indicated in Taste |. 

Each of the subjects of the general cate 
gory was sent a mimeographed form letter 
and a standard questionnaire. Those who 
did not respond to the initial questionnaire 
received succeeding general letters and ques 
tionnaires until an answer was obtained. 
Different form letters were devised but the 
same questionnaire was used in all mailings. 
A self-addressed, stamped envelope was en- 
closed with each letter.! 

Similar mailing patterns were used for 
the personal subjects. On the initial mail- 
ing, each person in the personal category 
received a personal handwritten letter and 
a personal questionnaire. Each personal 
non-responder received a handwritten letter 
on the second mailing and on each succeed 
ing one until he answered. Enclosed with 


* The letters and questionnaires are too long to 
reproduce here. may be examined in 
Mooren’s thesis which is available through inter 
library loan. 


Do such efforts increase returns? 


TABLE 1 
Distribution of Original Wisconsin Counseling Study Subjects into Personalized and General Groups 


Kind of Letter 
and Question- 
naire Sent 


Number of Subjects 
Experimental Control 


of Original Groups 


Males Females 


178 171 
General 173 171 
346 M2 


166 
157 
$23 


the personal, handwritten letter, each time, 
was a personal questionnaire designed and 
labeled particularly for subjects who were 
employed, in training, in the armed forces, 
married (girls only), or in farming. When 


the post-high school activity of the personal 


subject was unknown, two or even three 
questionnaire forms were enclosed with the 
request that the subject respond only to 
the one suitable for him. The selection of 
the personal questionnaire sent was based 
partly on the subjects’ post-high school ac- 
tivities, as reported six months after grad- 
uation, and partly on the counselor's cur- 
rent knowledge of their whereabouts and 
activities. The information was obtained 
by informal procedures similar to those de- 


scribed by Putman [4] and Ledvina [2]. 
The personal and general letters to the 
subjects differed in form and content. The 
only handwriting on the general mimeo- 
graphed form letter was the subject's first 


name. It began with a reminder of their 
pre-graduation promise to answer questions 
for a period of five years after graduation. 
It stated that all the graduates had an- 
swered the first follow-up request in 1951, 
expressed the desire of the counselor to 
hear from every person again, indicated 
that all responses would be kept confiden- 
tial. The letter ended with a plea for im- 
mediate completion and return of the form. 

The first letter sent to each of the 344 
personal subjects was entirely handwritten, 
on Wisconsin Counseling Study letterheads 
and hand-signed “Dr. Rothney.” It ex- 
pressed a personal interest in the subject. 
Highlights of school experience including 
such things as dramatic and athletic per- 
formances or any other interesting or un- 
usual activities and experiences of the sub- 
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jects were recalled. The letters and ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to all 688 subjects 
at the same time on the same day. 

The second mimeographed letters ad- 
dressed to non-responders were mailed a 
month later. The essential difference be- 
tween letters on this second mailing was 
the addition to those going to the personals 
of a short handwritten note at the bottom of 
the form letter. The only handwritten item 
on the letters to the general subjects was 
again the insertion of the first name of the 
addressee after the usual opening “Dear 

" The second mimeographed letters 
suggested several commonly acceptable ex- 
cuses for previous failure to respond and 
urged that answers be sent as soon as pos- 
sible. Mailed near Christmas time to their 
home addresses it was hoped that they would 
find many of the subjects home from college, 
on furlough from the armed forces, or on 
visits to their parents. 

The third letters to all previous non- 
responders were mailed approximately a 
month after the second letters. The general 
tone of this letter was a trifle sharper than 
the others. It tersely reminded the hesi- 
tant subjects of their promise to respond. 
It urged an immediate reply and expressed 
the confidential nature of their answers. 
A tiny tasseled party pencil was taped to 
each letter in the upper right corner in an 
attempt to encourage the subject to reply. 
Again a short personal note was added to 
each of the mimeographed letters sent to 
the personal subjects. 

The fourth and last letter was mailed to 
all remaining non-responders about three 
weeks later. It asserted the urgency and 
importance of a reply and indicated that a 
personal visit might be made to the home 
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or place of work of the subject in order to 
to obtain an answer. It emphasized that 
their answers were especially important 
even if they thought that school or counsel. 
ing had not done them any good. This 
letter also conceded any non-responder a 
chance to omit any “too personal” items 
that he did not wish to answer. Hand- 
written personalized appeals were again 
added to the form letters sent to the per 
sonal subjects. 
The Questionnaire 

The questions, used on both the general 
and personal forms of the questionnaire, 
were carefully weighed for style and con 
tent and the items were tried out on a 
sample of the subjects before they were ac- 
cepted. The questions were designed to 
cover the objectives of the Wisconsin Coun- 
seling Study and to give consideration to 
the characteristics of the population in it. 
Certain common threads ran through ques- 
tions on both the general and personal 
forms. The extent of advancement, for 
example, was sought in all areas, whether 
the subjects were on the job, in the armed 
forces, in farming or in training, and in- 
formation about satisfaction in each of the 
areas was questioned. The items on the 
second page of every questionnaire were 
identical to make possible an analysis of 
the quantity and quality of responses. 


Speed of Response 


The total response to the questionnaire 
by 688 former high school students, regard- 
less of the form they received, is reported 
in Taste 2. Ninety-five per cent of the sub 
jects had responded by the end of th 
fourth mailing period. (At the termina. 
tion of this study five per cent, or thirty. 
three subjects, were still unheard from. 
Replies were eventually obtained from al! 
the subjects.) 

Examination of Taste 2 reveals that the 
personals answered slightly more promptly 
to the first mailing and maintained a slight 
lead throughout. The differences are very 
small, however, and it appears that the 
greatly increased work of writing personal 
appeals and constructing personalized ques 
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TABLE 2 


Cumuloted Percentages of Replies by Persona! 
and General Subjects 


Returns by Mailines 


First Second Third Ffourt 


80 


9S 61 


88.57 


145 3.19 


2.90 78.77 


18.4% 
4.0) 2.6! 


Personal (N $44) 
General N= 
Difference 


76.16 


tionnaires (rather than using simpler form 
letters and questionnaires) would not be 
justiied unless a difference of from one to 
foul per cent in returns was very important 


to the investigation. The writers have 


shown previously [5] that, in follow-up 
work, failure to get complete returns can 
result in distortion of interpretations 
‘. per cent final superiority of the personal 
ized method could then be important 

It seemed possible that the differences in 
speed of response to the personalized and 


Lhe 


general appeals might have been due to 
the influence of the subjects’ experimenta 
(counseled) or control (uncounseled) status 
On Julian C. Stan 
recommendation a triple chi-square 
was computed iding of 14.82 with 13 
degrees of treedom provided insuthcient 


o reject the hypothesis that ther 


in the original study. 
ley's 


evidence 
was no unportant relationships between 
“original study” control or experimental 
status and the speed of response to gene ral 
or personalized appeals. 

Although girls tended to answer about 10 
per cent faster than boys, initially, the dif 
ference had disappeared by the fourth mail 
Rural subjects answered a little faster 
than from the Difference in 
speed of returns from subjects who had 
lived in larger industrial towns or agricul 
tural communities were insignificant. Sub 
jects who were in training replied much 
faster than those in the armed forces, farm 
ing, employment, or girls who were mar 
ried. Subjects who had achieved the higher 
intelligence test scores in school and higher 


iy 


thos city 


class ranks at graduation tended to respond 
sooner than those who had lower scores and 
hese findings corroborat the rm 


first follow-up study 


ranks 
sults obtained in th 
[5 


Quantity of Response 

No significant differences were found in 
quantity of response from subjects who re- 
ceived the personalized questionnaires and 
letters and those subjects who received only 
form letters and regular questionnaires. In 
general more complete returns were received 
from girls than from boys, from the upper 
intelligence test score group, from the 
highest class rank group, and from those 
satisfied with their vocation or training. 
Detailed tables of the distributions and sig- 
nificances of differences are too lengthy to 
present here. They may be found in the 
complete report of the study (3). 


Summary 

The basic hypothesis examined in this 
study was that a personalized form of a 
mailed questionnaire would produce faster 
and more complete responses than the usual 
generalized form. To examine this hypoth- 
esis 688 subjects in the Wisconsin Counsel- 
ing Study were randomly placed into two 
groups and mailed either personal hand- 
written letters and personalized question- 
naires or mimeographed letters and general 


questionnaires. Four mailings covered a 
three-month period. Although replies were 
eventually obtained from all 688 subjects, 
thirty-three had not responded when this 
study was terminated. Analysis of the re- 
turns appear to justify the conclusions be- 
low. 


1. There were no significant differences 
among the personal and general groups 
in terms of speed and quantity of re- 
sponse. This is the major finding of the 
study. 


Girls generally responded faster and 
more completely than boys. Subjects 
who were in post-high school training 
responded significantly faster than those 
subjects who were employed, in the 
armed forces, in farming, and married 
girls. Rural subjects responded faster 
than those who lived in cities. 

5. Subjects who scored higher on intelli- 
gence tests, those who ranked high in 
their high school graduating class, and 
those who were satisfied with their post- 
high school activity responded faster 
and more fully than their opposites. 


It has been frequently suggested that 
follow-up is an essential step in the guid- 
ance process. There are many difficulties 
in this task and they seem so overwhelming, 
especially when one hundred per cent re- 
turn is sought, that many persons still do 
not undertake the task. It has been shown 
in this study that greatly increased efforts 
to personalize follow-up procedures pro- 
duces only slight gains in numbers of re- 
plies secured and no gain in the quantity of 
responses to the questions asked. 
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Problems in the Discipline Program 
KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


I" ORGANIZING his discipline program, any 
personnel officer or dean of today has 
problems peculiar to his own times, his 
own campus, his own generation. These 
problems may not be any more difficult or 
pressing or numerous than those of other 
schools or generations; they are merely dif- 
ferent, which means that he cannot use the 
techniques, ideologies, slogans, pressures, 
or solutions which other times and places 
have evolved. 

Every personne! worker who is involved 
in the field of discipline (and that includes 
practically all personnel workers) has first 
of all the problem of setting the campus 
standards in both morals and manners, ac- 
cording to the conventional folkways or 
ideologies which prevail in the society of 
his time. For relative standards are in 
reality quasi-absolutes, or temporary abso- 
lutes, which have been found necessary for 
the peaceful coexistence of the individuals 
who make up any society. To be sure, 
every campus citizen—student, faculty, and 
administrator—has a share in this 
No one person:or group can do it alone 
and it is not the total responsibility of only 
one group. Neither can it be done in in- 
dependence of the world outside the 
campus, in which feasible methods of so- 
cial control have already been developed. 

It is perhaps trite and platitudinous to 
state that in our present era, we are shifting 
rapidly from absolute to relative standards, 
or even to reiterate with the modern soci- 
- ologist, that we are tending to be less and 
less “inner-directed” and more and more 
“other-directed” in our values and our be- 
havior patterns. There are in our society 
today many persons who still function with 
absolute standards, in esthetics as well as 
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in ethics. We will still find many who are 
inner-directed, but probably many more 
who are other-directed, and these other- 
directed relativists tend to be the younger 
rather than the older generations, the in- 
telligentsia rather than the proletariat. In 
other words, the relativists, the other-<di- 
rected would be in the majority in most 
campus groups. 

Translated into everyday behavior prob- 
lems, all this means that the campus citizen 
does not hold to an absolute standard of 
“right” and “wrong” according to a tra 
ditional, revealed religious formula, which 
he knows to be generally accepted by the 
society in which he lives. One cannot say 
to him, “Always tell the truth because it is 
right to do so,” nor “Honor thy father and 
thy mother because it is one of the Bible's 
ten commandments.” The appeal for 
“good” behavior must be rather, “Conform- 
ity to this inconvenient rule will result in 
the greatest amount of happiness and com- 
fort to the greatest number of people,” or 
“You are not living up to the best in human 
nature if you behave in this way,” or “You 
demean yourself by doing these things,” or 
“The professional group (or social class) to 
which you aspire does not behave in this 
way,” or “Can you accept yourself as a per- 
son who does these things?” Perhaps one 
could also argue “Your best mental health 
or your most satisfactory adjustment to so- 
ciety demands certain behavior patterns.” 

This does not mean that campus citizens 
today or any other citizens are any “better” 
or any “worse” in their general behavior 
than persons who live in another age or 
under another system of ethical standards. 
Even to attempt any such evaluation is 
impossible; there are too many variables 
involved. To say that the standards are 
absolute gives no information, allows no 
estimate as to how well these same standards 
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were kept, nor how much individuals who 
did not meet them suffered in terms of loss 
of societal status and prestige. 

Ihe relativity of today’s standards does 
mean, however, that the counselor has an 
added problem in the field of discipline, 
which the campus administrator, whatever 
his title, in earlier ages did not have. He 
must help the campus community decide 
which of many current ethical systems is 
most acceptable and with what arguments it 
can best be strengthened. 

His difficulty is all the greater because of 
the common knowledge in the campus 
community that values and goals in religion, 
ethics, esthetics, economics, have changed, 
are changing, and will continue to change, 
that even logic itself is not fixed, but rela- 
uve. In earlier centuries when technologi- 
cal and conceptual changes evolved more 
slowly, and mass communication proceeded 
at a snail's pace, the awareness of change 
and the consequent uncertainties of mind 
and spirit were much less significant. 

The counselor today in the field of dis- 
cipline is therefore often preoccupied and 
harassed by the mere problem of deciding 
what the basis or foundation for his stand- 
ards will be, and how high a degree of 
conformity to the chosen standard he will 
expect or require. The personal behavior 
standards of both counselor and student 
represent a complexity of quality and 
quantity, whose dimensions vary widely in 
ithe different fields of activity. For example 
one person may be convinced that overin- 
dulgence is wrong because the Bible so 
states, and be able to reach a high degree 
of control with respect to alcoholic bev- 
erages but not in respect to rich foods, 
sweets, and tobacco. An individual may 
adhere scrupulously to a rigid code of sex 
behavior based on considerations of mental 
and physical health, and be quite lax and 
impervious to persuasion in regard to speed 
and parking regulations based on the “great- 
est good of the greatest number.” 

In all these qualitative and quantitative 
standards, the campus can but reflect the 
current practices which obtain in general 
society. The exact status of our values and 
behavior is difhcult to assess, because of a 
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lew articulate persons who have fluency and 
wit and can make their voices heard in the 
mass media. They presume to speak and 
frequently very inaccurately, for the many 
who are less articulate, and less insistent on 
being heard. 

With all their improved techniques of 
opinion gathering, and their objective 
measures of behavior, social scientists are 
still baffled and frequently surprised at the 
discrepancies between the surface verbaliza- 
tions, slogans, maxims, codes, and the under- 
currents of human behavior. Thus we may 
not be sure whether there is actually more 
sex laxity or merely more talk about sex 
laxity, more widespread and general interest 
in religion or merely more interest among 
a relatively small group who can afford to 
buy books on religion. 

The campus group inherits from the out- 
side world both the weaknesses and the 
strengths of the current morality, but assim- 
ilates the weaknesses more readily than the 
strengths because the immaturity of youth 
makes him the more vulnerable to the weak- 
nesses. The common statement about the 
“idealism” of youth is perhaps misleading 
because of the discrepancy between ideology 
and practice. The “idealism may prove to 
be merely a set of values intact because 
untried. This is quite different from a 
workable idealism sharpened and readied 
by careful practice and use. 

The campus group is especially suscep- 
ible to the current methods of repudiating 
the standards which it finds inconvenient 
and unappetizing. Lacking the accumu- 
lated information and experience of age, 
youth is more easily dazzled by “loaded” 
words, more uncritical ot logical fallacies. 
The homely philosophy with the wry 
punch, the consecrated platitude, may 
actually be tautological, trivial, referential, 
and unverifiable, but youth finds them con- 
vincing. Unskilled in the intellectual dis- 
ciplines, youth mistakes rationalization for 
logic. Lacking. the tools and the means 
for investigation youth relies on intuition, 
and emphasis. Pushed to their ultimate 
limits, there may be nothing left of his 
arguments but a tone of voice, but it is 
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nevertheless a loud, intimidating, and effec- 
tive tone of voice. 

This preoccupation with “other-direc- 
tion,” this constant reference of every 
thought and activity to the approval not of 
the older or wiser but of the contemporary 
group, this total reliance on peer group 
standards cannot be without its effect on 
administrators, personnel officers, and coun- 
selors. As a member of current society the 
counselor cannot remain untouched by the 
ideologies which pervade it. Measured 
against the standards of the thoughtful, 
objective mature adult from the higher 
socio-economic and professional classes (that 
is, the standard of the personnel officer), 
the standards of students are low. How 
could youth be expected to sacrifice present 
desire to fufGre goals? To evaluate cor- 
rectly future professional standards and 
realize the importance of practice in achiev- 
ing them? Youth is characteristically high 
spirited and restless, not reflective and 
docile! His chief current weapon is dis- 
approval, and this is the weapon he will 


use against the counselor. Its use may even, 


be important in youth’s own mental health, 
may be a useful motive for his intellectual 


development, but it will inevitably place 
the counselor in an uncomfortable position. 

Faced with the disapproval of his clients, 
the counselor may find himself lacking in 
what used to be called “moral courage.” 
Somehow he cannot get his self image identi- 
fied with the strong impersonal defender 


of his own staunch convictions. Perhaps 
his convictions are not well considered, per- 
haps his professional training has failed to 
make him articulate about them, perhaps 
competing interests or pressures have left 
him no time to develop them. Sound, 
reasonable standards place the counselor in 
the strongest position, /.¢., invulnerable but 
maneuverable. It is uncertainty which 
leaves him in the weakest position. When 
he does not understand each and every 
buttress for the position he takes, he cannot 
know how and where to compromise, to 
negotiate, to persuade. 

And it will be very necessary for him to 
compromise, to take the middle course, use 
half measures, make circuitous detours, to 
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arbitrate, conciliate and postpone. He will 
resort to these methods more often than he 
will call for no quarter and go into battle. 
It is therefore by the quality of his com- 
promises that his true fighting strength will 
be revealed. 

His fighting strength, his central sufh- 
ciency of convictions, advocates, allies, and 
techniques, derives from four quite different 
sources; (1) his knowledge of his students, 
(2) his understanding of both current social 
problems and techniques of social control, 
(3) the educational and preventive pro- 
grams of the campus, and (4) his own 
ability to dramatize the positive aspects of 
his disciplinary and morale building proj- 
ects. 

(1) The student groups are very different 
from one campus to another in the inflam- 
mable point of their temper, the proportions 
of the serious and sedate to the carefree and 
capricious, the time and energy they can 
spare for constructive efforts, the tempta- 
tions or opportunities for substandard be- 
havior. The skil'ful activity-counselor must 
have at his finger tips not only his general 
knowledge of youthful human nature, but 
all the particularities of his own campus 
group. 

(2) Likewise the counselor must know 
not only the general ethical principles of 
his era, but more especially those of his im- 
mediate surroundings. These include the 
homes and parents of his campus citizens, 
the manners and values and objectives of 
the faculty, the hazards of the campus com- 
munity, the nature of the groups or agencies 
which will support him and the degree to 
which he can use them. Above all, he must 
know how much can actually be accom. 
plished on the problems peculiar to his 
milieu, and by what methods; he must 
estimate which hazards are for the most 
part contained and which dilemmas are 
honestly beyond the immediate hope of 
successful action. Sex behavior, for ex- 
ample, may have achieved fairly stable 
and satisfactory standards in certain com- 
munities, with delinquencies severely pun- 
ished by the public conscience. Parking 
and speeding, on the other hand, may have 
escaped beyond the controls of available 
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policing, education, and financing. There 
will always be certain social problems which 
have outgrown the means of social control 
and others which are close to containment. 
The dean will apply different standards, 
arguments, and techniques for each. Non- 
conformity may represent a weak or a 
vicious denial of accepted authority, or it 
may be nothing more than taking a sport- 
ing chance with the given circumstances, 
or it may be an actual personal or group 
pathology. 

(5) Unfortunately it is the weakness 
rather than the strength of preventive work 
that characterizes the present day campus 
programs for discipline. For obvious rea- 
sons the preventive program flourishes in 
the smaller homogeneous student body 
rather than in the large heterogeneous 
groups, that is, on the campus numbered 
by the hundreds rather than by the thou- 
sands, or the tens of thousands. Church 
affiliations, and the religious programs of 
the many church foundations, give robust 
support for preventive work in that they 
encourage self consciousness about personal 
conduct and strengthen individual morale. 


But the church is primarily concerned with 
individual growth rather than with the 
group morale, with character rather than 
with the specific behavior problems of the 


campus. Against cheating, sex overindul- 
gence, parking and speeding excesses, steal- 
ing, rioting, as well as bad manners, poor 
grooming, and general immature and non- 
professional behavior, the personnel officer 
must take the lead in launching his own 
specific educational campaigns. Why he 
has not done so has been a matter for his 
own conscience; only when such preventive 
campaigns become a matter for the con- 
science of the general profession of per- 
sonnel workers as a whole, may we expect 
to see actual progress. 

We know already a great deal about the 
necessary techniques: we are aware of 
youthful enthusiasms and foibles, of the 
normal distribution of “good” and “bad” 
attitudes and values, of the varieties of 
persuasion and propaganda necessary for 


success. We know also that with our present 
outsized campus groups and proliferation 
of problems, it is beyond the present re- 
sources in staff and finances to undertake 
campaigns with any guarantee of success or 
general benefit. 

(4) Strengthening, dramatizing, popular- 
izing the disciplinary functions of the per- 
sonnel officer has not yet attracted the best 
efforts of the profession. Attention has 
been centered on the all-around growth of 
the personality of the individual student 
and has been extended to campus group 
work only in terms of these individual 
values, a proper and right emphasis espe- 
cially in a new profession advocating a new 
point of view. Discipline, within the per- 
sonnel point of view, has been conceived 
most frequently as correcting the fault lines 
in the personalities of the individual, rather 
than as a method of social control for which 
the personnel officer is peculiarly respon- 
sible. Yet the two concepts are not in con- 
flict, and the development of self conscious 
and efficient social control methods for the 
campus may be turned to good account, may 
actually create the most favorable climate 
and offer the greatest amount of practice 
in character growth. 

Methods would include all the usual 
propaganda techniques, invention, and rep- 
etition of slogans, prestige-giving endorse- 
ments and alignments, identifying and 
utilizing the campus leaders, particularizing 
the various goals and attacking them piece- 
meal to keep the program both successful 
and accelerating, developing experts among 
the staff members and disciples among the 
students, above all, enhancing rational 
standards and efficient programs with a 
strong dramatic appeal. Given the right 
cause and the right leaders, there is no rea- 
son to believe that the emotional depths of 
modern youth cannot be reached and mobil- 
ized today as in 1516 with “Here I stand; 
I can do no otherwise,” or as in 1831: “I 
am in earnest. I will not equivocate; I 
will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I will be heard.” If this be super- 
ficial adolescent sentimentalizing, let the 
counselor make the most of it. 
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Helping College Freshmen Identify Problems 
Through a Case Conference 


MAX R. RAINES 


SEVERAL years Appalachian State 
Teachers College has attempted to find 
more successful techniques for helping fresh- 
men adjust to college life. Weekly orienta- 
tion classes taught by interested faculty 
members have proved helpful. During the 
year several units are covered such as: 


Getting Acquainted with the College 
Building Effective Study Skills 
Developing Social Skills 

Choosing a Vocation 

Building a Philosophy of Life 


The unit on Effective Study Skills has 
presented several problems, the most serious 
of which is the lack of time to cover the 
material thoroughly. Another difficulty 
has been in making the freshman aware of 
his need for a systematic plan of study. 

In an effort to meet this latter problem 
it was decided that a case conference based 
upon “Tom's” problems might bring some 
of the needs into focus. In order to produce 
the maximum amount of identification with 
Tom, language and experiences believed to 
be common to the group were employed. 
The Case of Tom was presented as follows: 


The Case of Tom 


“Launched—where shall we anchor?” was 
the motto of Tom's graduating class and it 
pretty well expressed his feelings after grad- 
uation. Breaking up the class of '55 affected 
him more than he cared to show. After all 
he had attained some distinction among 
the 36 seniors as vice-president of his class 
and as the star first baseman. Tom had 
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boasted on many occasions that he made 
mostly B's without “cracking” a book. 

Tom and Jane had been “steadies” all 
during their senior year and they had talked 
about getting married after graduation. 
When Tom mentioned the idea at home 
Mom hit the ceiling and Dad passed it off 
with a sarcastic question, “What do you 
think you'd live on, Son?” This made Tom 
boil and he told Jane he “had a mind” to 
enlist. Jane balked at this because she just 
knew he'd be sent overseas. 

When Tom cooled down he decided to 
take Dad's offer to farm 40 acres while Dad 
worked in the mill. After four weeks of 
playing nursemaid to a dried-up cotton 
crop he was convinced that most anything 
was better than farming. 

One Sunday afternoon his Uncle Charlie, 
affectionately known as “Coach,” dropped 
by. Coach said that Tom ought to con- 
sider Appalachian in the fall, This idea 
appealed to Tom right away. Dad said he 
had no objections if Tom would work the 
farm for the rest of the summer and then 
keep up his grades. 

Mom reminded him of the sacrifice that 
it would mean for the family, but that 
they'd put up with it if he'd really apply 
himself. When he told Jane a little later 
she wasn't too happy about the idea until 
he reassured her that he'd come home every 
weekend and that the college girls wouldn't 
affect his feelings for her. 

During orientation week when Tom was 
asked to declare his major he put down 
Physical Education because nothing else 
looked too good. He had always liked Math 
pretty well but he heard that it was “rough” 
so he decided on Social Science as his second 
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major. When he found out that he had to 
take a lot of general courses for two years 
and none of them about coaching he was 
pretty disgusted. 

He has liked a lot of things so far—the 
friendliness, the idea of being in college, 
the bull sessions in the dorm, and the free- 
dom to go to the show when the notion 
struck him. He worked real hard on his 
first assignments but it seemed that the 
teachers always asked questions he didn't 
know. As he got to know more people he 
found it especially hard to study during the 
day since most of the guys either go up to 
the bookstore or downtown between classes. 
The library makes him sleepy, especially 
after some of the bull sessions that have run 
past midnight. When he does settle down 
to study it seems as if he doesn't know where 
to start. There are so many preparations. 
When he studies one subject he feels he 
should be working on some other subjects. 
Pete, his roommate, either has the radio on 
or has some friends in the room every time 
Tom tries to study, and if Tom wants to 
study until midnight Pete complains that 
he can't sleep with the light on. 

The amount of reading expected seems 
impossible. Tom says he's tried everything 
from taking pages of notes and underlining 
to reading each paragraph three times. No 
method seems to help him remember what 
he has read. He “missed the boat” twice on 
a couple of tests because he spent his time 
studying the wrong things. This was pretty 
discouraging because he can’t figure out 
what the teacher wants. 

Lots of times he finds he can't keep his 
mind on his work, either because he is 
sleepy or because he is thinking about some- 
thing else. Jane is upset because Tom feels 
he ought to go to the football games on 
weckends if he is going to be a coach. Mom 
is complaining about the extra spending 
money he has written for and Tom is afraid 
his Dad will raise “cain” when the grades 
come out. Lots of times in class Tom keeps 
thinking about this spring when he will get 
a chance to show the guys what a real first 
baseman looks like. 


(1) What would you say are some of 
Tom's major difficulties? 
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(2) What do you think might help him 
to overcome these difficulties? 

After reading the Case of Tom, the class 
was divided into small buzz groups. They 
were asked to try to identify Tom's major 
problems. All ideas from each group were 
written on the board and served as the 
basis of a general discussion. The latter 
portion of class time was devoted to making 
specific suggestions as to what Tom might 
do about his problems. 

The problems identified by the class may 
be categorized as follows: 


(1) Questionable Motivation.—Many stu- 
dents brought out the idea that Tom's 
decision to attend college was an im- 
pulsive one. They felt he was not 
likely to succeed if his only motivations 
were to avoid farm work and to play 
baseball. 

(2) Emotional Immaturity. — Although 
Tom's behavior was not generally listed 
as emotional immaturity, there were 
many statements such as “he needs to 
grow up,” “he’s got to discipline him- 
self,” “he needs to assume responsi- 
bility,” ete. 

Inadequate Study Skills.—Considerable 
emphasis was placed by the students on 
his need for a systematic study schedule. 
Others emphasized his need to learn 
how to prepare an assignment and to 
take notes in class. 
Insecurity.—Although this label was not 
used by the class, many members 
expressed the idea that Tom had 
suffered from a loss of prestige and a 
sense of belonging which he had in 
high school. 

(5) Need for Suitable Vocational Decision. 
—Several veterans pointed out that “he 
doesn't know what he wants to do.” 
There were suggestions that a “hitch” 
in the army might help. The pro's and 
con's of this idea were then brought out. 

(6) Home Problems.— Many _ students 
thought he needed to admit his diffi- 
culties to the “folks back home.” Not 
all agreed with this. Evidence of per- 
sonal projection was considerable in 
this phase of the discussion. 
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(7) Roommate Difficulties.—A few students 
suggested that he needed to have a 
better understanding with his room- 
mate. 

Class suggestions ranged from “get mar- 
ried” to “quit worrying.” For the most 
part, however, points made were realistic. 
Some of the suggestions were as follows: 


(1) Make a Study Schedule 

(2) Learn how to study 

(3) Talk with his teachers 

(4) Seek help on his vocational choice at 
the counseling office 

(5) Realize that he’s not the only one 

(6) Admit that he has problems 

(7) Explain his situation to his parents 

(8) Have a better understanding with his 
girl friend 

(9) Talk things over with his roommate 

(10) Consider joining the army 


In an effort to help all of the “Tom's” in 
the freshman class the next eight sessions 
in orientation were built around these sug- 
gestions. Topics were used as follows: 


(1) Why Am I in College? (an assigned 
theme) 

(2) Planning a Study Schedule 

(3) Tackling a Textbook 

(4) Taking Usable Notes 

(5) Preparing for Examinations 

(6) Learning to Concentrate 


In addition the faculty-counselors sched- 
uled thirty-minute “get-acquainted” con- 
ferences with each student during which 
time the freshman might bring out any 
individual problems. A vocational guid. 
ance clinic was scheduled for those who had 
doubts about the appropriateness of their 
vocational choice. 

From written evaluation at the end of 
the discussion it appeared that many stu- 
dents identified themselves with Tom suf- 
ficiently to make the discussion profitable. 
A number of students commented in the 
follow-up conferences, “I guess I'm just like 
Tom,” or “I felt like the class was discuss- 
ing my problems.” There was evidence of 
considerable catharsis throughout the class 
as well as a stronger “we-fecling.” 


NEED MONEY TO GO TO COLLEGE? 


There is more than 42 million dollars in loan funds available for 
college students, according to a survey released recently by Changing 


Times, The Kiplinger Magazine. 


About half of this amount is never 


used, although it is available at reasonable rates of interest to any willing 


student. 


Student loan funds are available in about two-thirds of our universities 
and colleges at interest rates that average about 2 per cent while the 
student is in college and about 4 per cent when he graduates. In most 
cases, those who borrow have an unlimited time after graduation in which 
to repay. The average college has about $39,000 in reserve for loans to 


students, and lends about $14,800 a year. 


On the average, about 125 


students in each college apply for and get loans during the school year. 

In 1955, 88 per cent of loan applications covered in the survey were 
granted. There is usually a limit on the total amount a student may 
borrow, but in most cases the amount is in the neighborhood of $400 to 
$600 a year. Loans are usually open to anyone who maintains passing 
grades, as they are granted on the basis of need, rather than high scholastic 


achievement. 


Of course, students who have scholarships may borrow 


from loan funds to supplement their income. 
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Looking Backwards 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE STATED 


The National Vocational Guidance Association 


Address by the President 
Jesse B. Davis 


Oakland, California, August, 1915 


This address was delivered by Dr. Davis 
41 years ago at the 1915 Convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
It is published in this Convention issue of 
the Journal for its intrinsic interest and 
as a tribute to Dr. Davis who died in Novem- 
ber, 1955. 


tHe National Vocational Guidance 
Association is holding its first session as 
an independent and free organization unin- 
fluenced by the proximity of the Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
This is a significant fact in the history of 
this Association. We have reached the point 
in our development when the Association is 
conscious of its purpose and the mission it 
has to perform. 

When the first National Conference was 
held in Boston in 1910, there were many 
varied interests represented. Social and 
religious workers, commercial and industrial 
leaders, librarians and educators—in fact 
all persons whose contact with humanity 
proved the need of guiding boys and girls 
toward a more satisfactory and a more 
efficient service in the world—were united 
in this movement. Following the trend 
of the popular demand in education for a 
more practical preparation for occupations 
and with the unfortunate application of 
the term “vocational” to this kind of train- 
ing, the name Vocational Guidance was 
applied to the movement. However, this 


Jesse B. Davis was Dean-Emeritus of the Boston 
University School of Education, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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term has never been satisfactorily defined 
as it can be seen that from year to year its 
scope has grown far beyond the vision of the 
earliest workers. From counseling with and 
adjusting the misfits, to advising and placing 
applicants, then to informing and instruct. 
ing the youth in the schools, and again to 
giving vocational aim to the curriculum of 
the public school, the college and the univer- 
sity, this movement has grown to be a most 
vital problem, involving a readjustment of 
the aim and purpose of our entire educa- 
tional system. 

The larger cities of the country were the 
first to feel the need of organized vocational 
guidance. Bureaus were established by 
charity organizations, by endowed offices, 
by Chambers of Commerce and by Bureaus 
of Education. The first object was to serve 
the great armies of child laborers who were 
leaving the public schools to become wage 
earners under unfavorable conditions. The 
effort was to guide them into the better 
occupations and to divert them in further 
training so that they might escape the fate 
of the misfit and the unskilled worker. 
Gradually experience is proving that this 
problem is not one of charity, industry, or 
business but that it is one of education and, 
therefore belongs wholly within the juris- 
diction of the Board of Education. Nearly 
all of the bureaus now established and in 
harmonious cooperation with the local 
school authorities and many valuable con- 
tributions to the solution of the problem 
are still to be made in this manner. 

In the smaller cities of the land the prob- 
lem is somewhat different. The number of 
children found to leave school to become 
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wage-carners is comparatively small. Here 
conditions are more favorable for the con- 
tinuing of the child’s education. The 
question of placement is not as important 
as that of preparation. The school must 
help to broaden the vision of the pupil and 
interest him in finding himself and his best 
field of service. This means a more diversi- 
fied course of study and an application of 
vocational guidance to the curriculum. As 
in the larger cities we must not neglect these 
children who remain in school, so in the 
sinaller communities, it is our duty to pre- 
vent the vocational mistakes so far as it is 
possible, by teaching, by counseling, and 
by diverting so long as we have the children 
within our influence. 

The growing prominence of the rural 
school in the field of education is worthy 
of our attention. Governmental aid for 
agricultural and industrial training, the con- 
solidation of local school districts with larger 
and better schools, and the centralization of 
supervision and control are all contributing 
to the development of a system of schools 
that is bound to equa! that of the large city. 
When we consider the advantages in health, 
training and education of the country boys 
and girls of the immediate future, we must 
realize that it will still be from the farm 
that the country at large will draw some 
of the material from which its most success- 
ful men and women are made. In spite of 
the slogan “back to the farm” these rural 
pupils will, as ever, find their way out into 
varied fields of endeavor. They, too, are in 
need of vocational guidance in order that 
they may more accurately see the future of 
agriculture and of the other vocations to- 
ward which they may be guided, and also in 
order that they may ultimately find them- 
selves so placed that they will contribute 
their full worth of sturdy physique whole- 
some living and practical training to their 
own happiness and to the service of men. 

There is no part of our educational system 
that is more in need of the applications of 
vocational guidance than our universities 
and institutions of higher education. The 


professional schools are increasing in num- 
ber and in attendance with phenomenal 
strides. 


Yet we are conscious of the fact 
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that some professions are very much over- 
crowded. Figures cannot be quoted, but it 
is certain that a very large proportion of the 
graduates of certain professional schools 
never practice the profession for which they 
were trained. Just what is the vocational 
outlook for the university graduate? Col- 
lege faculties have given little thought to 
the future of their product so long as the 
students have come to them with certain 
prescribed requirements for entrance. 

Before we use the taxpayers’ money to 
build industrial and technical schools in 
our cities, we feel that it is essential that we 
make a survey of the occupational demands 
of the community and the future outlook 
of those occupations. It is even more essen- 
tial that we should make a survey of pro- 
fessions that we may know more of the voca- 
tional opportunities of the graduates of 
higher institutions of learning. Our colleges 
are sheltering many drifters and educational 
misfits, not to mention the so-called “intel- 
lectual hoboes” who are constantly return- 
ing to our graduate schools because they 
have failed to find a successful application 
of their training to the needs of the world. 
Universities need a system of vocational 
guidance which will recognize other factors 
than scholarship standards to determine the 
special fitness of the individual to enter 
certain professional careers. They need a 
more thorough knowledge of the require- 
ments of certain vocations open to the pro- 
fessionally trained man in order that stu- 
dents may know more definitely what possi- 
bilities lie before them. Each institution 
needs a counsellor who can guide the stu- 
dents wisely and sympathetically amidst the 
confusion of special courses and the influ- 
ences of the specialists. Let it be under- 
stood that Vocational Guidance should be 
a formal part of the training of the teacher 
in our Normal Schools and our Colleges or 
Departments of Education. Furthermore 
let the National Association lend its influ 
ence to the establishing of some formal 
application of the principles of Vocational 
Guidance in our State Universities. 

In summing up this brief statement of 
the problem we can say that whenever boys 
or girls, men or women, are secking to find 
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themselves, and to prepare themselves for 
that field of human service in which they 
can be most truly successful--there—is need 
of more systematic vocational guidance. 
Whether it be the street-urchin plying his 
trade or the factory-child tending his ma- 
chine, whether it be the untrained young 
man or woman drifting about from job to 
job, or whether it be the child selecting his 
course of study or the youth choosing his 
career or professional school—the need of 
each and all is for proper guidance in taking 
each important step in the process of growth 
and education as it presents itself for 
decision. Our problem is to provide the 
means by which we can adapt our system 
of education to these needs, so that it will 
be a continual process of adjustment to the 
vocational outlook of the individual in pre- 
paring himself for the life work for which 
he may be best fitted by nature and by train- 
ing. This cannot be accomplished in a 


purely mechanical manner nor by the mere 
introduction of a new subject into the cur- 
riculum. It must become the aim and 
purpose of all education. It must inspire 
the individual with a worthy ambition and 
an ideal of true success; it must broaden his 
vision of the call of the world for human 
service; it must provide a more conscientious 
preparation in character and training to 
meet the peculiar temptations and demands 
of the chosen vocation, in order that each 
individual who finds his best field of labor, 
however humble or exalted it may be, will 
receive that reward which comes only to 
those who have the soul satisfaction of hav- 
ing done the best that it was in them to 
do. 

To promote these principles in educa- 
tion and to assist in the working out of 
the attendant problems is the present 
mission of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. 


Journal articles are continued following the Convention Program 
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1956 Convention Program 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 


ASSOCIATION 


March 25-29, 1956, Shoreham and Sheraton Park Hotels, 


Washington, D. C. 


Theme: Guidance and National Policy 


Registration Begins 3:00 P.M., Sunday, March 25 


APGA—American Personnel and Guidance Association 
ACPA—American College Personnel Association 
ASCA—American School Counselors Association 
NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers 
NVGA—National Vocational Guidance Association 
SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
WPI—Western Personnel Institute 


Chronological Program 


(Names given are those of program content persons only; chairmen and recorders are not listed) 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


to 
12:00 M. 


11:00 A.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
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SUNDAY, MARCH 25 
APGA Executive Council 
Veterans Administration (VR & E) Workshop—Open Meeting 


The Preliminary Appraisal in Vocational Counseling. Donald E. Super and 
Daniel D. Feder 


APGA Committee on International Relations Meeting 
APGA Placement Steering Committee Luncheon Meeting 


NAGSCT Workshop 
NAGSCT Looks to the Future. 


City Directors of Guidance 
Discussion of Common Problems 


Veterans Administration (VR & E) Workshop—(Continued from Morning 
Session) 


APGA Development Committee Open Meeting 


Foundations and Approaches to Them. Claude Max Farrington 


SCPA Executive Council 


k. G. Kennedy and Frank Sievers 


NAGSCT Small Group Discussions 
Guidance Supervisor Group 
Counselor Trainer Groups 


6:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. . 


7:00 P.M. 
7:00 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


7:30 A.M. 
7:45 A.M. 
8:00 A.M. 


8:30 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 
9:15 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 


12:00 M. 
1:30 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


APGA International Relations Committee Social Hour in Honor of Foreign 
Visitors 


ASCA Joint Committee Meeting with National School Social Workers 

ACPA Executive Council Meeting 

SPATE Executive Committee Meeting 

Guidance and Personnel Workers in Catholic Educational Institutions 

APGA Convention Placement Committee 

NAGSCT Group Reports and General Discussion Session 

APGA Community Organization of Guidance Committee Meeting 
MONDAY, MARCH 26 

APGA Publications Committee Breakfast 

Nebraska Breakfast 


Editorial Board Breakfast Meeting, Journal of the American Personne! and 
Guidance Association 


ASCA Board of Governors 
ACPA Recorders’ Meeting 
APGA Coffee Hour for Convention Wives 


APGA Opening General Session 
The Poverty of Nations. Harold R. W. Benjamin 


APGA Radio and Television Open Committee Meeting 


ACPA Luncheon and General Session 
Productivity in the Universe. Harold B. Pepinsky 


NAGSCT Executive Council 


APGA Placement Committee Open Program Meeting (Co-sponsored with 
APGA Committee on Professional Training, Licensing, and Certification, and 
with NVGA Placement and Follow-Up Section). Leslie Carlin, Marguerite 
H. Coleman, Robert Colver, Raymond Hatch, Anna Hanson, Viola Saltmarsh, 
Betsy James, George Mowrer, Robert Woellner, and Marguerite Zapoleon 


ASCA Meeting of State Membership Chairmen 
NVGA Delegate Assembly Business Meeting 


Directors of Guidance and Counseling Service Agencies Open Program 
Meeting 

Improvement of Services and Procedures. C. Winfield Scott, John R. Roberts, 
Stanley 8. Marzolf, Clayton d'A Gerken, Henry H. Morgan, and W. Leslie 
Barnette, Jr. 


ACPA Special Interest Sessions 
1. Positive Concepts of Adjustment 
Joseph Samler, H. B. Pepinsky, E. J. Shoben, Jr. 
2. Group Procedures in Student Personnel Work 
J. H. Fox, R. Ruffner, J. E. Brougher 
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3:00 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 


6:00 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 


7:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


7:45 A.M.. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
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5. Utilizing Our Manpower Resources 
Howard A. Meyerhoff, Helen D. Bragdon, Bowen C. Dees 


NAGSCT-NVGA-SPATE General Session 
Guidance and National Policy. S. M. Brownell, Carter Burgess, John W. 
Macy, Jr., Rocco C. Siciliano 


APGA Social Hour Honoring Guest Officials from Federal Departments 
and Agencies 


NAGSCT Dinner Meeting 
Services for Assisting Students in Occupational Choice. James H. Pearson 


Altrusa Dinner, Brookings Institute 


NVGA Publications Committee Open Meeting 
Report to the Membership. Joseph W. Fordyce, Evelyn Murray, John W. 
Odgers, John T. Simmons, Harry Smallenburg, Delmont K. Byrn 


APGA Assembly: Meeting of Elected Delegates (All APGA Members Are 
Invited as Observers) 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, Walter F. Johnson, Joseph Samler 


Graduate Student Interest Groups 

Student and Professional Leaders Talk Together. John W. Gustad, Thomas 
M. Magoon. Group 1: Kathryn Hopwood, W. Max Wise. Group 2: 
Robert §. Waldrop, Paul MacMinn. Group 3: Harold B, Pepinsky, Melvene 
D. Hardee 


General Session ACPA-NVGA Veterans Section 

Developments of a Decade of Veterans Administration Counseling: Pro- 
fessional and Policy Implications. Harvey V. Higley, C. Harold McCully, 
E. G, Williamson, Daniel D. Feder, Donald E. Super, Mrs. Harold F. Banister, 
E. Drake. 


NVGA Section Program Meetings 

1. Business and Industrial Personnel; Older Workers: Joint Meeting. 
The Older Worker in Business and Industry. Ewan Clague, Sam Jacobs, 
and Clark Tibbits 

2. Veterans Section (With ACPA) 
(see above) 


TUESDAY, MARCH 27 
Personnel and Guidance Association of Boston University Breakfast 
APGA International Relations Committee Open Program Meeting 


Approaches to Counsejing and Other Student Personnel Services Outside the 
United States. Wesley P. Lloyd, Hugh M. Bell, Kikuo Nishida, Mitchell 
Dreese, Mildred B. Miller, Margaret Bennett 


APGA Radio and Television Committee Open Program Meeting 
Television—Its Production, Utilization, and Evaluation. Carrie RK. Losi, 
Lynn Poole, I. Keith Tyler, Howard Ennes, Stewart Hulslander 


ACPA Business Meeting 
ASCA Business Meeting 
SPATE Business Meeting 


9:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


12:00 M. 


NVGA Section Program Meetings 

1. Business and Industrial Personnel 
Charles E.. Bish, Mark J. D’Arcaneglo, and F. S. Hartley 

2. Gifted 
“The Changing Status of the Gifted,” Arno Jewett 

3. Occupational Research 
Occupational and Industrial Trends in the U.S.A.: Implications for 
Guidance and Counseling. Helen Wood, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Donald 
E. Kitch, Lorrayne E. Calkins, Donald J. Diffenbaugh, Doris McGaffey 
Physically and Emotionally Handicapped; Mentally Retarded: Joint 
Meeting 
Programs for the Handicapped Move Forward: Part I, A Review. M. 
Roberta Townsend, John D. Rainer, E. Louise Ware, Henry T. Sharp, 
Nathan M. Slater, Martin Moed, Frank P. Bakes, Abram Jaffe 
Placement and Follow-up 
Phillip F. LaFollette, Jesse P. Bogue, Howard C. Klopp 
Women 
What Becomes of Women College Graduates?—Report of the 1955 Survey. 
Alice K. Leopold 
Young Workers 
What Value are Part-Time Jobs to High School Students 
Military Personnel (With ASCA) 
(see below) 


ASCA-NVGA Military Personnel Section Program Meeting 

An Evaluation of the High School Guidance Program Based on the Unit of 
Study: Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces. John P. Mundy, Carl M. Horn, 
Thomas E. Christensen, Bernard E. Donovan, and Joseph E. Barber 


APGA Nominations and Election Committee Open Meeting 


ACPA General Session 
The General Role of the Interdisciplinary Faculty Member. John Gillin 


ASCA General Session 
Parent-Child and Teacher-Child Relationships. Harry Levin 


NAGSCT General Session 
Human Relations in the Organization and Administration of the Guidance 
Program. Kathryn L. Hopwood, Robert H. Mathewson, and Philip J. 


Zlatchin 


NVGA Section Program Meetings 
(Continued from 9:00 A.M. Sessions) 


ASCA-NVGA Military Personnel Section Program Meeting 
(Continued from 9:00 A.M. Session) 


NVGA Luncheon 
Vocational Guidance and Skills of the Work Force. The Honorable James P. 
Mitchell 


SPATE Luncheon 
The Training Program of the United States Air Force Academy. Brigadier 


General Robert M. Stillman 


APGA Publications Committee Open Meeting 
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ACPA Discussion Groups for Morning General Session 
Academic and Curricular, C. d’A. Gerken 
Admissions and Orientation, William S. Guthrie 
Counseling and Testing, John W. Gustad 
Employment and Placement, Leith Shakel 
Extra-Curricular Activities, Gladys Keopke 
Housing and Residence Halls, Deborah Bacon 
Personne! Administration, Robert B. Kamm 
Scholarships and Financial Aids, Jean Harvey 
Student Health, John E. Hocutt 


NVGA Section Program Meetings 

|. Audio-Visual 
The Use and Abuse of Audio-Visual Aids in the Guidance and Student 
Personnel Program. Seerley Reid, Godfrey M. Elliott, Carrie R. Losi, 
Albert G. Windle, Donald Maley 
Group Methods of Presenting Occupational Information 
Robert Hoppock, Mitchell Dreese, William B. King, Edward Ff. Babbott, 
Daniel Sinick, Thomas E. Christensen, and Victor K. Carman 
Older Workers 
Meyer H. Sarkin, George K. Bennett, Wilma Donahue, Frank H. Glazier, 
and Helen Randall. 
Physically and Emotionally Handicapped; Mentally Retarded: 
Joint Meeting 
Programs for the Handicapped Move Forward: Part II, A Workshop for 
the Discussion of Current Research and Projects 
Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
The Criterion Problem in Predicting Occupational Adjustment. John C. 
Flanagan, Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., Charles C. McArthur, Barry Fagin, 
Wendell L. French, and Raymond C. Humme! 
Rural Guidance Services 
Guidance of Rural Youth—Whose Responsibility? Virginia Hufstedler, 
William Price Ewens, Eula P. Egan, and Donald D. ‘Twiford 
Veterans 
Research Reports. Leslie D. Knudsen, John L. Holland, Clyde W. Glea- 
son, Ralph H. Johnson, Thomas Sonne, and Hyman M. Chernow 
Vocational Counseling 
New Approaches and Techniques for Counseling as Seen by Federal Agency 
Representatives. Harold Goldstein, Leonard M. Miller, Donald © 
Arnold, Irene Cooperman, and David Segel 


Directors of Guidance and Counseling Service Agencies Open Program 
Meeting 

Professional Growth. Nathan Kohn, Jr., Harold Silverman, Justin BE. Harlow, 
Jr., R. H. Shevenell, Ernest M. Ligon, Mary E. Tuttle, Barbara A. Kirk 


APGA Executive Council 


ACPA Special Interests Sections 
1. Practical Problems in Counselor Training 
Thomas M. Magoon, Thomas W. Kennelly, Dorothy M. Clendenen, and 
Edward C. Roeber 
Our Students as World Citizens 
Personal Adjustment Courses in Colleges and Universities 
Melvene D. Hardee, Henry Borow, Paul L. Dresse! 
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3:00 P.M. 


8:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M, 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 
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ASCA General Session 
The Role of the Teacher in the Guidance Program. 
Bish, Sue Frett, and William Hopke 


NVGA Section Program Meetings 
(Continued from 1:30 Sessions) 


ACPA Social Hour 


Virginia Association of Guidance and Personnel Workers 
Annual Business Meeting 


APGA Banquet 
Education and Training for Tomorrow. Lillian M. Gilbreth 


Ira J. Gordon, Charles 


Michigan State College Alumni and Graduate Students Coffee Hour 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28 


Breakfasts 

APGA Development Committee 
APGA Research Awards Committee 
SCPA 


NVGA Young Workers Section Business Meeting 


ACPA Special Interest Sections 

1. The Training of College Student Personnel Administrators 

2. Our Campus Colleagues Look at Student Personnel Services (With 
SPATE) 
(see below) 

3. Clinical and Statistical Prediction 
Paul BE. Mechl, David V. Tiedman, and Charles C. McArthur 


ASCA General Session 
A Report on Research in the Area of School Phobia. 


Pauline B. Hahn 
NAGSCT Regional Meetings 
NVGA Branch Activities Workshop (For President or representative of each 


NVGA Branch; APGA Branch Presidents or representatives are welcomed) 
Carrie R. Losi and Emery G. Kennedy 


NGVA Section Program Meeting—Occupational Research; Women: 
Joint Méeting 
Womanpower: Some New Perspectives. Eli Ginzberg 


SPATE and ACPA General Session 

Our Campus Colleagues Look at Student Personnel Work. Buell G. Galla- 
gher, William E. Cadbury, Jr., Thad L. Hungate, William H. Hartley, Collins 
W. Burnett, and T. C. Clark 


NVGA Special Program Meeting 
Progress in Training for Rehabilitation Counseling. 
Charles E. Odell, Elton B. Whitten, and Sol L. Warren 


ACPA General Session 
Speaker, Nevitt Sanford 


Samuel Waldfogel and 


James S. Garrett. 
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10:30 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 


NAGSCT Business Meeting 


Section Program Meetings 
Gifted; Predication of Occupational Adjustment: Joint Meeting 
Prediction of Success for the Gifted Child. A. Harry Passow 


2. Military Personnel 
Research Developments in the Armed Forces Career Guidance Program. 
David George Price, Frank M. McKernan, Lt. Col. J. H. Naylor, USMC, 
and Joseph L. Krieger 

3. Young Workers; Placement and Follow-up: Joint Meeting 
Vocational Guidance and Juvenile Delinquency. The Honorable Estes 


Kefauver and Mark A. McCloskey 


General Session, ASCA-NVGA Rural Guidance Services Section 
County Programs of Guidance. N. Harry Camp, Jr., Clarence C. Dunsmoor, 
Ruby Morris, Garrett Nyweide, Harry Smallenberg 


ASCA Luncheon 
The Future of School Counseling. Francis Keppel 


Teachers College, Columbia University Alumni and Friends Luncheon 
ACPA Discussion Groups for Morning Session 


1. Academic and Curricular, Punice C. Roberts 

2. Admissions and Orientation, Clyde Vroman 

3. Counseling and Testing, Dean C. Andrew 

4. Employment and Placement, Samuel Baskin 

5. Extra-Curricular Activities, Virginia 8. Nyabongo 
6. Housing and Residence Hails, Robert Chick 


Personnel Administration, Kathryn L. Hopwood 
8. Scholarships and Financial Aids, Dennis L.. Trueblood 
9. Student Health, Carol M. Rice, M.D. 


NVGA General Session 
Automation—Implications for Guidance and Training Programs. Ewan 
Clague, James Stern, and George B. Baldwin 


City Directors of Guidance 


APGA Assembly: Meeting of Elected Delegates (Continued trom Monday 
Assembiy. All APGA members are invited as observers) 
APGA International Relations Committee Open Meeting 


APGA Professional Practices Committee Open Meeting 


ACPA Special Interest Sessions 

1. The Japanese Counseling Workshops and Student Personnel Develop- 
ments in Universities of Other Countries 
Henry Borow and Mitchell Dreese 

2. Identifying and Counseling the Gifted College Student (With ASCA, 
SPATE, and WPI) (see below) 

5. Implications of the Research Project of the National Student Association 
Student Government, Student Leaders, and the American College 
Eliot Friedson, Stanford L. Glass, John C. Clevenger 


General Session, ACPA, ASCA, SPATE, and WPI 
Identifying and Counseling the Gifted College Student. A. Harry Passow, 
Daniel D. Feder, Edith Stedman, and Elmer D. West 


3:00 P.M. 


4:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


P.M. 
10:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


9:00 A.M, 


9:00 A.M. 
10:30 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 
1:00 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. 
3:00 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 
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The Education Code of California [j]1] 


Directors of Guidance and Counseling Service Agencies Open Program 
and Business Meeting 
Frederick J. Gaudet, Nathan Kohn, Jr., James W. Curtis, and Carlos E. Ward 


APGA Research Awards Committee Special Open Meeting 
The Implications for Counselors of Outstanding Research 


Special Interest Sessions 
Recent Research and Its Implications 
John W. Gustad, Paul MacMinn, John French, Ross W. Matteson 


2. The Team System: A Demonstration of Cooperation Between and 
Integration of the Efforts of Academic Personnel and Guidance Coun- 


selors in Solving Student Problems 
Colin Livesey, Peyton FE. Richter, Fred Koss, Glenn W. Wilcos, and 


Vernon A. Anthony 
3. The Student Personnel Worker and His Influence in Developing Moral 


and Spiritual Values 
Gerald Saddlemire, Christine L. Conaway, and Hugh M. Bel! 


NVGA Delegate Assembly Business Meeting 
NVGA and D.C. Guidance and Personnel Association Open House and 
Social Hour 

THURSDAY, MARCH 29 


ACPA General Session 
What Next for ACPA: Policy and Planning. 
H. Cornehlsen, and Kathryn L.. Hopwood 


ASCA General Session 
The Future Needs and Status of School Counseling. 


NVGA Section Chairmen'’s Workshop 
(For all Section Chairmen and Chairmen-Elect) 


SCPA Executive Council 


APGA Final Session 
The 1956 APGA Convention: Appraisal and Interpretation. Mary P. 
Corre, Albert F. Grau, 8. J., Howard McCluskey, Clifford P. Froehlich 


APGA Placement Steering Committee Luncheon 

NVGA Board of Trustees Meeting 

APGA Meeting of Newly Elected Delegates to the 1957 APGA Assembly 
ACPA Executive Council 

ASCA Board of Governors 

APGA Executive Committee 

APGA Old and New Executive Councils 


Christine L. Conaway, John 


Frank Sievers 


FRIDAY, MARCH 30 
APGA New Executive Council 
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Factors Associated with Truancy 


JOHN L. ROBERTS 


ESEARCH HAS indicated that there are a_ clerical staff of ten. Each supervisor is as- 
number of factors related to truancy. signed to a district which ordinarily in- 
Emmons [3] suggested that economic causes, cludes a junior or senior high school and 
broken homes, bad neighborhoods, or in- a number of elementary schools. Attend. 
herited mental weakness, lead to truancy. ance service is given to all schools, private 
The Gluecks [4], Healy and Bronner [6], and parochial. Each morning the super- 
and Kvaraceus [7], all noted the high inci- visors of attendance make their school calls. 
dence of truancy among young delinquents. High schools, junior high schools, and some 
Abbott [/] noted the high rate of truancy elementary schools are visited daily. At 
among low income families and the great each school the attendance supervisor con- 
amount of school retardation. A study of fers with the assistant principal and often 
truants referred to the Child Guidance with teachers and counselors about the 
Services of the San Francisco Schools [8] children whose attendance is irregular. If 
indicated that truants come from homes dis- the home cannot be reached by telephone 
rupted by death, divorce, or dissension. A or if the case is aggravated, a home visit is 
Citizens Committee on Children of New made. Every attempt is made to learn the 
York City [2] studied many school and home cause of the unexcused absence and to work 
factors associated with truancy. out a plan which will assure better attend- 
In San Francisco, three agencies which ance. Thus, attendance supervisors per- 
spend a considerable amount of time and form an important liaison function. They 
effort in working with truant children are help to interpret the school program to par- 
the Bureau of Attendance and the Child ents and they help school staffs to under- 
Guidance Services of thé San Francisco Uni- stand the pressures of the home. The Bu- 
fied School District, and the Juvenile Court eau of Attendance serves as a first-line case- 
of the City and County of San Francisco. finding agency of the community. 
This study examined the records of truants The Child Guidance Services has a staff 
referred to these three agencies in order to f ten psychiatric social workers and three 
identify factors which seem to be associated clinical psychologists. In addition, psychi- 
with truancy and to determine whether they 4! ic consultant’ time is available. This 
were related to attendance, school marks, ‘hool clinic performs two closely related 
and school citizenship ratings. functions. The first is that of helping to 
The Bureau of Attendance consists of Promote a healthy emotional climate 
eighteen supervisors of attendance and a throughout the school system and the sec- 
ond is to provide case work services for 
~ Joun L. Ronrers is Coordinator of Child Welfare, children with problems. The case-work 
San Francisco Unified School District, San Fran- services include consultation, referral to 


cisco, California. This article is adapted from a 
doctoral thesis completed at the School of Educa. ther agencies, short diagnostic studies, and, 


tion, University of California, Berkeley. in a few instances, long-term psychotherapy. 


A study of truants referred to three San Francisco agencies 
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that of the children of the tenth grade was was marked by defiance of teachers, fighting, 
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The Education Code of California [//] 
places the final responsibility for enforce- 
ment of the compulsory education law upon 
a superior court. In San Francisco, one 
of the superior courts is organized as a Ju- 
venile Court and to this court aggravated 
cases of truancy are referred. In case such 
a referral is made, a summons directing the 
parent to appear with the child at the 
court is served by the loeal policeman. Two 
truancy hearings are held weekly, one for 
boys and one for girls. At these hearings, 
the whole case is reviewed carefully before 
a referee. At the conclusion of the hearing, 
the case may be dismissed, continued to a 
later date, or a formal petition may be filed. 
The filing of a petition gives the court the 
right to hear the case officially. After the 
formal hearing the judge may dismiss the 
case, order it continued, or declare the 
child a ward of the court. 

Fach of the three agencies of San Fran- 
cisco which deal with truants has its own 
system of recording information about the 
children with whom it deals, but all three 
maintain fairly complete case files. In 
addition to the case files, there were several 
other sources of data. The Bureau of At 
tendance maintains a continuing census file 
with cards for all children of school age. 
The cards give identifying data and include 
information about the family and the 
schools attended. Records of attendance, 
scholarship, and citizenship are kept by 
schools at all levels. Beginning in the 
kindergarten, cumulative guidance folders 
are set up and these folders follow the child 
throughout his entire school career. 

It was felt that adequate data for the 
study could be obtained by studying the 
records of a sampling of the cases referred 
to the agencies during the five years pre- 
ceding the date of the study. Accordingly, 
a random selection was made and the final 
study included 175 cases of the Bureau of 
Attendance, 66 cases of the Child Guidance 
Services, and 97 cases of the Juvenile Court. 
Since nearly all habitual truants are first 
referred to the Bureau of Attendance and 
many are referred to the Child Guidance 
Services, there was overlapping membership 
in the samples. 
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From a pilot study that included some 50 
cases from the three agencies, it became 
evident that certain of these factors could 
be ascertained from the case histories of 
the pupils involved. Data concerning the 
following 14 factors were collected and ar- 
ranged in suitable form for punching on 
International Business Machine cards: sex, 
age at time of referral, intelligence quotient, 
grade in school, age-grade placement, num- 
ber of schools attended, kind of truant, 
associated symptoms, economic status of 
family as noted by the social worker, mari- 
tal status of the family, position in the 
family, family “climate,” days absent during 
the year before and after referral, average 
school marks during the year before and 
after referral, average citizenship ratings 
during the year before and after referral. 
The “before and after” data on school at- 
tendance, school marks, and school citizen- 
ship ratings were used as criterion variables. 
In order to facilitate the statistical treat- 
ment of these data, indices of attendance, 
scholarship, and citizenship were developed. 
To compare continuously distributed vari- 
ables, coefficients of correlation were com- 
puted. For non-continuously distributed 
variables, chi-squares were computed. 


Characteristics of Truants 


Characteristics of the truants referred to 
all three of the agencies were examined. 
Approximately 60 per cent were boys and 
40 per cent girls. ‘Truancy began as low 
as age six, rose sharply at age twelve, 
reached its peak at age fifteen or sixteen and 
dropped sharply at age seventeen.  In- 
telligence test scores were available for all 
but seven of the truants. In 208 cases the 
test used was the Otis Quick-Scoring Test of 
Intelligence, in 80 cases the test was the 
California Test of Mental Maturity, and in 
the remaining 43 cases the test was the 
standard Stanford-Binet. Measured by 
these tests, the intelligence quotients of 
the truants ranged from 43 to 153 with a 
median of 95. A study of the Bureau of 
Research of the San Francisco Public 
Schools [9] indicated that the median In- 
telligence Quotient of the children enrolled 
in fourth grace in 1950 was exactly 100, and 
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that of the children of the tenth grade was 
101.5. 

Seventeen per cent of the truants studied 
came from elementary schools, 53 per cent 
from junior high schools, and 30 per cent 
from senior high schools. When age-grade 
placement was examined, 5 per cent were 
found to be accelerated, 25 per cent were 
at grade, and 70 per cent were retarded at 
least one semester. The median retarda- 
tion for the group was two semesters. The 
report of the Bureau of Research noted 
earlier [9] indicated that approximately | 
per cent of the school population was two 
years or more overage. The number of 
truants two years or more overage was 15 
times as great. The number of schools at- 
tended by the truants ranged from one to 
thirty, with a median of six. Study of the 
number of transfers tabulated in the an- 
nual reports of the Bureau of Attendance 
(/0] show that, on the average, children 
change schools three or four times during 
their movement through the twelve grades. 

There have been several attempts to 
classify truants. ‘The report of the Child 
Guidance Services mentioned earlier [8] 
presented a sixfold classification of truants. 
The study of the Citizens Committee of 
New York [2] noted that truancy was the 
reaction of children to situations or to emo- 
tional disturbances of various kinds. The 
latter group included children with be- 
havior disorders and those who were psy- 
chopathic, psychoneurotic, or psychotic. In 
the present study a threefold classification 
was adopted: situational, aggressive, and 
withdrawn. The classifications were made 
solely from the descriptions of the behavior 
and the home and school situations con- 
tained in the case histories. Truants were 
classified as situational when they stayed 
away from school because of lack of proper 
shoes or clothing, when their parents kept 
them at home to care for younger brothers 
and sisters, when they found school too 
difficult or lacking in interest, or when they 
failed to gain social acceptance from their 
classmates. 

The aggressive group included those who 
stayed away from school in an attempt to 
“get back” at the world. Their behavior 
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children in other categories. Finally. for 


was marked by defiance of teachers, fighting, 
cruelty, or such delinquent acts as car steal- 
ing, theft, and assault. 

In the withdrawn category were those 
children who were “running away.” They 
were often depressed or withdrawn, failed 
in school although capable, day-dreamed, 
or suffered from such illnesses as headaches, 
stomach upsets, or asthma. When the num- 
ber of each “kind” of truant was tabulated, 
just over 50 per cent seemed to be truant as 
reactions to situations, occurring for the 
most part in the home. About 20 per cent 
of the group displayed aggressive behavior, 
and almost 30 per cent were withdrawn chil- 
dren. In about 30 per cent of the cases no 
other symptom of poor adjustment was men- 
tioned. In the remaining 70 per cent, the 
most frequently mentioned, in. addition to 
truancy, were illness, running away, steal. 
ing, nervousness, deviant sex acts of various 
kinds, and fighting. 

The reports of the case workers showed 
that almost 50 per cent of the families were 
receiving some form of public assistance at 
the time of the study. Another 30 per cent 
were living, in the opinions of the case 
workers, in below average circumstances. 
Forty-five per cent of the truants were liv- 
ing with their own fathers and mothers, 
with another ten per cent having a step- 
mother or stepfather in the home. The re- 
maining 45 per cent were living in homes 
disrupted by separation, divorce, or death. 
Over 40 per cent of the truants were found 
to be only children, another 40 per cent 
had older and younger brothers or sisters 
and the remaining 20 per cent were either 
the oldest or the youngest child in the 
family. The family of the truants were 
described as stable and harmonious in fewer 
than 40 per cent of the cases. Factors as- 
sociated with unhealthy emotional family 
climate in the other 60 per cent included 
working parents; indifferent or ineffective 
fathers or mothers; or both; domineering 
fathers or mothers; and parents who fought, 
drank, or were sexually promiscuous. 

When the school records were examined, 
absences of the truants during the year pre- 
ceding the semester of referral varied from 
five days to almost the entire year, with 
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Same Imniicatiane af the Study 


= 


the average absence being 35 days. This is 
about three times the average yearly absence 
for the total school population. Almost half 
of the truants had school mark averages of 
“C,” with the remaining half receiving “D” 
or “F.” Sixty-five per cent of the truants 
had citizenship ratings of “C” or better and 
35 per cent were rated “D” or “F” in school 
citizenship. 

Possible Differences Among Agency — 
Groups 

No significant differences among the 
agency groups were found in the matters of 
sex, intelligence, number of schools at- 
tended, marital status of parents, and school 
marks and citizenship ratings before re- 
ferral. The children referred to the Bureau 
of Attendance were, on the average, a year 
older than those referred to the Child Guid- 
ance Services and a year younger than those 
referred to the Juvenile Court. They also 
stood midway between those referred to the 
other agencies in the matters of grade and 
degree of retardation. The Bureau re- 
ceived a greater number of situational 
truants, a greater number of only children, 
anda greater number of children from 
stable homes than did the other two 
agencies. The children referred to this 
agency were the least truant before referral. 
Children referred to the Child Guidance 
Services were younger, came from lower 
grade levels, were slightly less retarded, 
and more of them were from families in 
comfortable circumstances than those re- 
ferred to the other two agencies. The chil- 
dren referred to this agency came more 
often from unstable families and had been 
absent a greater number of days than had 
those referred to the Bureau of Attendance. 
The children referred to the Juvenile Court 
were older, higher in grade, and more re- 
tarded than those referred to the other two 
agencies. More of them had both older and 
younger brothers and sisters and their aver- 
age absence before referral was the greatest 
of all groups. 

With but two exceptions, all groups 
showed poorer attendance, lower average 
school marks, and poorer citizenship ratings 
after referral. The exceptions were the 


citizenship ratings of those referred to the 
Child Guidance Services and the school 
marks of those referred to the Juvenile 
Court. These two averages remained the 
same. When the three agencies were con- 
sidered separately, it was noted that in the 
case of the Bureau of Attendance, the aver- 
age absence rose from 24 to 48 days, and 
the averages of school marks and citizen- 
ship ratings declined slightly. Forty truants 
showed improved attendance, 21 remained 
the same, and 114 were absent more than 
before referral. There were similar findings 
in the case of the Child Guidance Services. 
The number of days absent rose from 35 to 
55, the average of school marks dropped 
slightly, and the average of school citizen- 
ship remained the same. Thirty-one pupils 
improved in attendance, 4 remained the 
same, and $1 showed poorer attendance. 
The pattern for the Juvenile Court was 
similar.. The average absence rose from 50 
to 78 days, the average of school marks re- 
mained the same, and the average of citizen- 
ship ratings declined slightly. Thirty- 
seven children improved in attendance, one 
remained the same, and 59 were more often 
absent than before referral. 


Relationship of Factors to Attendance, 
School Marks, and School Citizenship 
Ratings of Truants Before and After 
Referral 


This study revealed that few of the 14 
factors were significantly related to attend- 
ance, school marks, and citizenship ratings 
as represented by the indices developed for 
these items. However, one finding stands 
out clearly. Younger pupils and pupils in 
the lower grades improved more in attend- 
ance in all agencies than did older pupils 
and pupils in the upper grades. Other 
findings indicate that children from un- 
stable homes referred to the Bureau of At- 
tendance improved more in attendance 
than did those from stable homes. “Only” 
children referred to the Child Guidance 
Services improved more in attendance than 
did children with brothers and sisters, and 
“only” children referred to the Juvenile 
Court made poorer school marks than did 
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children in other categories. Finally, for 
all groups, improvement in attendance was 
accompanied by improved scholarships and 
citizenship. 


Factors Which Make for Favorable or 
Unfavorable Prognosis 


All three of the agencies may expect 
better results with younger children and 
children in lower grades. Poorer results 
may be expected with older children and 
those in higher grades. This relationship 
holds true through the junior high school 
age but appears to be reversed during the 
high school years. Truancy falls off rapidly 
after grade ten, probably because the school 
attendance laws make it possible for many 
to leave school legally at this time. 

The Bureau of Attendance may expect 
varying results in working with children 
from inharmonious homes. Some will show 
marked improvement in attendance, others, 
severe deterioration. More children from 
homes in which the marriages are intact are 
likely to show improvement than will chil- 
dren who come from broken homes. 
Greater improvement in attendance may be 
expected from truants whose absence prior 
to referral was considerably greater than 
the average absence of the whole school 
population. Less improvement may be ex- 
pected from those whose prior absence ap- 
proached the average. 

The Child Guidance Services may expect 
to achieve better results with “only” chil- 
dren and poorer results with children who 
have both older and younger brothers and 
sisters. More boys will show improvement 
in attendance than will girls. Greater im- 
provement will be shown by those who were 
absent for considerable periods before re- 
ferral. Less improvement will be shown by 
those whose prior absences approached the 
average for the total school population. 

In the case of the Juvenile Court, better 
results may be expected in working with 
truants who are “only” children. More 
children who have citizenship ratings of 
average or better will show improvement 
in attendance than will those whose citizen- 
ship ratings are poor. 
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Some Implications of the Study 


Some of the implications which may be 
drawn from this study are these: 


1. The very great amount of retarda- 
tion among truants suggests that this school 
factor may act as both a cause and an effect 
of truancy. Schools might well try to break 
the vicious circle and attempt to find ways 
in which children might progress with their 
own social and age groups and at the same 
time be helped to achieve success in these 
groups. 

2. The findings that a disproportionate 
number of truants came from homes broken 
by death, separation, and divorce, from 
homes that are unstable or inharmonious, 
and from families that have inadequate 
means suggest that truancy is not only a 
school problem but a home and a commu. 
nity problem as well. The study lends 
support to the current tendency among 
social workers to consider the family of key 
importance in promoting effective living for 
individuals. 

8. The negative findings of the study of 
attendance, scholarship, and citizenship be- 
fore and after referral re-emphasize the diffi- 
culty of dealing with the problem of tru. 
ancy. They raise the question as to whether 
case work with children and their families, 
whether it be superficial or intensive, volun- 
tary or under pressure from a court, is an 
effective procedure with chronic truants. 

4. The relationship of the 14 factors to 
attendance, school marks, and citizenship 
reveals that work with younger children 
and children in the lower grades is profit- 
able. This finding, coupled with the find. 
ings of investigators in the general fields of 
delinquency [5] suggests that the point of 
emphasis be moved downward to the lower 
grades and that every attempt should be 
made to identify and then give help to po- 
tential truants. The study also suggests 
that potential truants will be most often 
found among children who are education- 
ally retarded, with low intelligence ratings 
predictive of difficulty in keeping up with 
their own groups but with insufficient re- 
tardation to be eligible for placement in 
special classes. They will come, too, from 
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broken homes or homes disrupted by par- 
ents who are domineering, over-protective, 
ineffective, quarrelsome, or immoral. Many 
will be “only” children. 


. Citizen's Committee on Children of New York 
City, Children absent from school, New York 
(1949). 

. Emmons, Frederick Earle. City school attend- 
ance service. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1926. 


5. The finding that children who have 
been truant for short periods show less im- 
provement after referral than do those who 
have been truant for longer periods suggests 
that this factor might be studied further. 
Perhaps better methods of dealing with 
short-term truants can be devised. 

Finally, the study suggests that truancy is 
the result of many completely interrelated 
factors. If this be true, an effective pro- 
gram to improve attendance must include 
work, not only with children, but with 
the home, the school, and the community. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY TO PUBLISH SOC/OMETRY 


The American Sociological Society announces the publication of 
Sociometry: A Journal of Research in Social Psychology. Founded in 
1937 by J. L. Moreno, this quarterly journal will become an official 
publication of the Society with the March 1956 issue. Leonard S. Cottrell, 
Jr., Social Psychologist, Russell Sage Foundation, will be the new Editor. 

The new Sociometry faces simultaneously two arenas of scientific inves- 
tigation: it is concerned both with the individual and with the collectivity. 
It aspires to produce the connective tissue of knowledge which joins these 
two arenas. In this spirit it will attempt to report the best research in 
social psychology, and at the same time to provide an outlet for the 
developing body of theory in this field. 

The annual subscription rate to Sociometry is $9.00 for both domestic 
and foreign subscribers, with single issues priced at $2.25. Correspondence 
regarding subscriptions should be addressed to The American Sociological 
Society, New York University, Washington Square, New York 3, New 
York. Correspondence with the Editor should be sent to: Dr. Leonard 
S. Cottrell, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 
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The Pre-College Clinic Week 


CHARLES W. McCRACKEN, WILLIAM P. WHARTON, and GRETCHEN GRAFF 


A HIGHLY personal and planned 
on-the-campus experience, the Allegheny 
College Educational Guidance Clinic tries 
to provide a realistic picture of college 
studies and the skills, attitudes, and goals 
needed for successful completion of college 
work. During the week much of the stu- 
dents’ time may be spent in the chemistry 
laboratory working along with the chemistry 
professor, an evening at the observatory 
with the physics professor, in long talks 
or work with the art or English teachers, or 
on a field trip to the college forest reserva- 
tion. Such experience with college teachers, 
as well as with counselors, seems co increase 
au understanding of and motivation toward 
college studies. The Clinic students indi- 
cate that this close association with college 
teachers is a most significant experience. 
The summer of 1956 will mark the 
twentieth year that the Educational Guid- 
ance Clinic has been held as a pre-college 
guidance service. The Clinic's aims are 
fourfold: first, to serve high school students 
who are considering higher education and 
wish to plan suitable educational or voca- 
tional goals and to clarify their strengths 
and weaknesses in the light of these goals; 
second, to give these students a picture of 
what college is really like—experience on 
campus with college teachers, classes, and 
counselors; third, to bring together second- 
ary school guidance, college faculty and 
counselors, and other agencies which are 
concerned with pre-college guidance for 
mutually helpful discussions on pre-college 
guidance problems and methods; fourth, 


Cuartes W. McCracken is Dean of Students at 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, where 
P. Wuarton is Director of Counseling and 
Geercnen Gerarr is a Graduate Intern in Per- 
sonnel Services. 
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discovery of advanced high school juniors 
who are qualified for immediate entrance 
into college education. 

The Clinic's staff counsel from an under- 
standing of the student's entire personality 
and background as a basis for choice of 
college and educational goals. Every at- 
tempt is made to develop a free and infor- 
mal atmosphere in which the student may 
make progress toward greater self-under- 
standing. The resulting awareness of him- 
self and of college opportunities and college 
society enable him to plan realistically for 
college. 

The location of the Clinic on a college 
campus affords specific experience and 
orientation to college life. A “one-college” 
orientation is avoided as a Clinic staff is 
drawn from other colleges and universities 
and high school guidance staffs. 

Method: There are six specific questions 
that usually enter into all counseling inter- 
views during the Educational Guidance 
Clinic at Allegheny. These questions, 
around which much of the Clinic counseling 
work centers, are as*follows: 


1. What is college jike? 

2. Should I go to college and what predic- 
tions can be made about my success in 
college? 

3. Have I any special talents which ought 
to be developed? 

4. For what general educational goals am 
I best fitted? 

5. What are the deficiencies I should at- 
tempt to overcome? 

6. What courses will give me the best 
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preparation and what type of college is 
equipped to provide appropriate 
courses? 


The plan of the five and one-half day 
Clinic provides for unusually close contact 
with the student. From the moment of the 
student's arrival he and his parents are in 
close contact with and under the direction 
of his counselor. The counselor has com- 
plete discretion as to the student's program 
during the week, 

Before the students arrive, medical re- 

ports from the family physician, question- 
naires completed by parents, high school 
transcripts, and rating forms from teachers 
and guidance counselors, and interest in- 
ventory results are summarized for the 
Clinic counselors. Counselor assignments 
are made by the Director of Counseling on 
the basis of need or special interest of the 
students. 
_ The week's program begins, usually, on 
Sunday afternoon. While the student is 
being assigned a room and is taking vision, 
hearing, and speech exams and reading tests, 
parents may meet with the counselors or 
staff members. Following dinner the coun- 
selor meets his ‘counselees in a short group 
meeting in order to outline the next day's 
program and appointments. The opening 
talk deals briefly with the meaning of edu- 
cation and this talk is followed by a social 
mixer in the late evening. Student resident 
counselors and staff resident advisors meet 
with the Clinic students in house meetings 
at 10:00 p.m. in order to answer questions 
and to ensure understanding of the pro- 
gram. The following days follow this 
pattern of individual and group meetings 
of all types. 

A diagnostic battery of tests and inven- 
tories is administered the second day. This 
battery is modified at the discretion of the 
counselor for a particular student. Scho- 
lastic aptitude, achievement, mathematical 
and reading skills, intensive sensory exami- 
nations, and personality measures are given. 
A college physician is on hand to resolve 
medical questions as they arise. Individual 
conferences, group meetings, and recrea- 
tional activities are planned for any student 
not involved in one of the above. 
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The third day the student attends dis- 
cussions on various problems, from college 
life, vocational information, to social ad- 
justment topics. In addition, the student 
attends college classes, spends time with 
teachers in laboratories, observatory, and 
in specially set up field trips. Traditionally, 
a picnic is held on the evening of the third 
day on a college-owned forest reservation. 
It is of interest to note the feeling of ac- 
ceptance by this time between the coun- 
selors and counselees at these informal 
affairs. 

The program for the student ends with 
the final interview. One entire morning 
or afternoon is set aside for the interview 
with the student and his parents. Usually 
there will be an hour's interview with the 
student for summarization purposes; then 
an hour with both parents. When this 
seems advisable some counselors hold a final 
interview with student and parents together. 

After interviews are over the counselor 
writes an informal and personal letter to 
the student. In addition, he completes and 
checks a Summary Profile which, with the 
letter, is mailed to the student. These re- 


ports are always available to other colleges 
at the request of the student and are, with 
the student's permission, mailed to the high 


school guidance counselor for follow-up 
work. 

Special emphasis is placed upon parent 
and student participation in the counseling 
process. The student is given a six-page 
Summary Report Form. He is asked to read 
and study this at once and to use it with 
his counselor as information becomes avail- 
able. This report explains the purpose of 
tests and testing and of sensory examina- 
tions and also serves as a work form for 
entering test results. In addition, the coun- 
selor plans each day's program with the full 
participation of the student. The coun- 
selor is helped greatly in his understanding 
of the student because of his contacts with 
students in dining halls, at picnics, at group 
social and recreational activities. 

While few parents stay for the entire 
Clinic Week, the couns¢lor has much 
written material from the parent and spends 
a great deal of time with the parent at the 
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close of the Clinic Week. This contact 
with parents has been a most important 
contribution of the Clinic to the family. 

During the week, discussion groups led 
by visiting counselors deal with self-evalua- 
uuon, educational and vocational informa- 
tion, and social-personal topics. For ex- 
ample, one group discussion was based on 
the tabulation of replies students made to 
questions which were on a dating preference 
inventory. Another discussion centered 
around problems concerning vocational in- 
formation and what factors should be taken 
into consideration in choosing a vocation. 

All the topics discussed in these group 
meetings came from questions asked by the 
students. These questions divided them- 
selves in the 1955 Clinic into the following 
categories: 


|. ‘The relationship of a college education 
to military service. 
The nature of recreational and social 
activities in college. 
How to select a college. 
College entrance requirements and col- 
lege entrance examinations; for ex- 
ample, College Entrance Examination 
Board testing. 
The cost of college and ways of securing 
scholarships or financial aid. 
Information about the academic side of 
college life. Typical questions in this 
category were concerned with how 
classes are conducted; required vs. elec- 
live courses; teacher-student relation 
ships; how to learn to study; and the 
amount of knowledge expected with 
admission to different fields of concen- 
tration. 
Rules and regulations. 
The formal social organizations, fra- 
ternity and non-fraternity, on the col- 
lege campus. 
Miscellany of questions, such as: What 
is dorm life like? What 
credited” college? 


is an “ac 


Case conferences are held regularly by 
each counselor team. The specialized serv- 
ices, «.¢., speech and hearing clinician, psy- 
chological evaluation by a staff psychologist, 
vision and reading specialists, are available 
for intensive study of students and for con- 
sultation with counselors. Usually there 
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are four or five teams, each team having a 
total of about 12 students to consider. (A 
counselor's maximum load during the week 
is four students.) These teams meet regu 
larly during the week to discuss test results, 
data from autobiographies or other student 
writing, results of interviews, and observa. 
uional reports from dormitory resident coun- 
selors. 

General Observations: From limited fol 
low-up studies made in the past two years, 
it is apparent that students enjoy and say 
they profit from the Clinic Week. A num- 
ber of letters from high school counselors 
and parents confirm the Clinic staff's feeling 
that the Clinic students are helped to clarify 
goals. Furthermore, there is some evidence 
to indicate that the Clinic experience mou 
vates the high school junior to greater aca 
demic effort. Apparently residence on 


campus and the resulting experience with 
college students, college faculty, and coun 
selors have a positive effect on motivation 
towards and understanding of college work. 

Consistently the Clinic counselors note 
that their counselees are surprised that there 
are so many types of colleges and universi 


ties. This alone has encouraged intensive 
and intelligent study by students of the 
variety of opportunities for higher educa 
tion. 

Students at the Clinic are somewhat taken 
aback by counselor deemphasis of test re- 
sults and the emphasis placed upon motiva 
tion and study efficiency. It has often been 
evident to the staff that students have been 
oversold on test data as a basis for college 
admission, and so disregard the importance 
ol study skill, motivation, and background 
ol knowledge; for example, in English and 
mathematics. Talks by college admission 
officers or by College Entrance Examination 
Board representatives help point out to 
students the necessity of the latter. 

An interesting development is the screen 
ing and encouragement of students suitable 
for college at the end of their junior year 
in high school. This may be one of the 
Clinic’s main functions in time because 
the Clinic staff is able to make an over-all 
evaluation of the student's social, emotional, 
and intellectual maturity. 


Parents and students both stress the 
necessity of vocational decisions before en- 
tering college. The Clinic may be fighting 
a losing battle against early choice of a 
specific vocation, but it does influence many 
students to broaden their thinking con- 
cerning educational and vocational goals. 
The week of the Clinic has helped many 
parents and students see the wisdom of 
making early goals tentative ones. it is 
the impression of many of the Clinic coun- 
selors that pressures on students to make 
early and definite choices are traceable to 
ignorance of college curricula and of the 
counseling program. Both high schools and 
college counselors at the Clinic felt that 
exchange of information did much to ar- 
uculate college and high school guidance. 
Participation or visitation of high school 
guidance workers and teachers has produced 
the kind of mutual understanding that 
comes with working together on a common 
project. Discussions at which the public 


school, college, parent, and college student 
are represented stimulate effective mutual 
understanding. 

The college staff notes that the planned 
evening meetings and also the spontaneous 


discussions that occur with mature college 
students have considerable influence over 
the Clinic students. The usual questions 


about college life and social life are quickly 
followed by serious questions about college 
studies, about the world of ideas, and the 
meaning of college. College students who 
generally serve as residence counselors for 
the Clinic students are convinced that the 
Clinic students at the beginning of the week 
see college life as primarily a social experi- 
ence. During the week they report that 
there is a deeper and truer picture of col- 
lege as an intellectual experience. 

Summary: Through intimate contact and 
diagnosis of the high school student, the 
Clinic affords valid predictions of students’ 
success in college level work. Clinic 
methods emphasize the importance of study 
of all aspects of the student as a basis for 
recommendation. The Clinic’s emphasis is 
upon self-evaluation and upon team work 
with parents and high school officials. Fol- 
low-up studies suggest that Clinic recom- 
mendations are followed and are consonant 
with student abilities, interests, and motiva- 
tional patterns. The cooperation with col- 
lege and high school counselors and fac- 
ulty increase the Clinic’s effectiveness by 
providing added information and points of 
view. Participants in the Educational 
Guidance Clinic without exception feel on- 
campus pre-college counseling at the junior 
high school level is beneficial. 


VISITING ASSOCIATESHIPS AT ETS AVAILABLE 


Two Educational Testing Service Visiting Associateships in Test Devel- 
opment for the summer of 1956 will be offered to teachers in the areas of 


mathematics and humanities. 


Both Visiting Associates will work with 


tests covering secondary-school preparation, and both should have at 
least three years of teaching experience. The stipend is $700 and round- 
trip transportation to and from Princeton. Inquiries should be addressed 


to Edith M. Huddleston at Educational Testing Service 


Completed 


application forms with college transcripts must be submitted by March 20. 
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A Group Guidance Summer Project 
GEORGE HARLOW 


Fx YEAR more young people look for 
summer jobs. Many find it a difficult 
task because they lack knowledge and expe- 
rience in planning a job finding program, in 
knowing how to behave in a job interview 
and where job resources exist. In order to 
alleviate some of these job hunting problems 
for young men and women needing summer 
work, a special group guidance counselor 
was assigned by the Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice of Chicago to establish and maintain a 
special summer placement program. 

The Jewish Vocational Service each year 
sees approximately 700 high school and 
college people who are interested in summer 
work. When these people come in for their 
appointment only a minimum amount of 
time can be spent with each one in discuss- 
ing the ways and means of obtaining a 
summer position. It was decided, therefore, 
to approach summer job seckers in groups 
in their own communities. The purpose of 
the program was fourfold: 


1. It would provide direct placement service 
to the applicant. 


2. It would provide seasonal help for em- 
loyers. 
3. It would provide resources for the inter- 


ested applicants as well as providing a 
sense of security by sharing summer job 
finding experiences. 

4. It would provide an opportunity to be- 
come aware of the possibility of securing 
educational and vocational guidance at 
some later date, if it was felt that it were 
needed. 


Procedure Followed 


A staff of group leaders from the agency 
was set up to visit community centers and 
synagogues. A feature of the program was 
the development of an outline used by each 
of the group leaders for use during the 


Georce Haatow is Group Guidance Counselor 
with the Jewish Vocational Service, Chicago, Ilinois 
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meetings. The groups were seen at least 
twice. The first meeting was designed as 
a general information session at which time 
basic vocational material was discussed 
including job hunting information, methods 
of looking for work, interview techniques, 
types of jobs available and the value of 
summer work. At several of the meetings 
role playing and sociodrama were used. 
Considerable time was left at each meeting 
for general group discussions and buzz 
sessions. 

Each person attending the group sessions 
was given an especially prepared job hunt- 
ing pamphlet edited by the group guidance 
coordinator. The pamphlet consisted of an 
eight page mimeographed folder in which 
was included a worksheet on how to look 
for work, suggested areas where to look for 
work, where summer jobs are most plenti- 
ful, salaries and qualifications for certain 
summer jobs, job suggestions for those 
under sixteen and data concerning the 
Illinois state labor law. The pamphle: 
proved to be successful in that it provided 
many of the applicants with material useful 
in helping them secure employment. 

The second session in the series provided 
an opportunity to complete job registra- 
tion cards and receive individual inter. 
views to assist the applicants to locate a 
summer job. This session, it was felt, was 
necessary in order that those people who 
were unable to get a job on their own or 
who needed additional help might receive 
individual attention. The registration card 
with a completed record form was then re- 
turned to the assigned summer counselor at 
the Jewish Vocational Service of Chicago 
office. There it was used for the selection 
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of applicants to fill summer job orders com. 
ing into the Jewish Vocational Service office. 

This type of, program has several advan- 
tages over the conventional means of help- 
ing summer applicants: 


1, The prospective job seeker received voca 
tional information of a broad general 
nature which might otherwise not be 
available to him. 

. Group sessions provided the opportunity 

to share experiences with others “in the 
same boat.’ 
Discussions gave the members of the 
group an opportunity to develop many 
new items in planning and carrying out 
the job hunt. 

. Group activity provided stimulation and 
incentive to continue seeking work de- 
spite the problems encountered in the 
process. 

». Since the vast majority of summer jobs 
are obtained through direct soliciting 
and investigation, the group pee 
tion of job information followed by indi- 
vidual guidance provided a more com- 
wehensive service than could otherwise 
1ave been possible. 

. Stimulation was provided for earlier 
solicitation of summer employment. It 
has been the experience of many coun- 
selors that teenagers wait until the last 
sossible moment to seck employment. 
Through the group program they were 
given an opportunity to discuss summer 
employment earlier and to begin their 


job hunting programs before the avail- 
able summer jobs were filled. 


Results 


The group of teenagers reached through 
the group meetings were in the age range 
of fifteen through seventeen. In all 554 
people were seen in the group sessions. Of 
this group 200 found employment on their 
own or through the efforts of the Jewish 
Vocational Service of Chicago. It is appar- 
ent that the services offered through the 
group program was meaningful and helpful 
in helping the teenage group secure employ- 
ment. From the replies received from 
summer applicants it seemed evident that 
they were secure in their job hunting and 
in their interviews with employers. 

It is the feeling of the group guidance 
staff that, though summer jobs are of short 
duration, it is important to give much more 
time and effort to the placement of this 
group. Most of the young people seeking 
such employment are new in the labor mar- 
ket and the experiences they have in the 
temporary summer job in many cases 
strongly influence their vocational futures. 
It was further felt that similar programs 
should be encouraged in high schools and 
community centers as a means of helping 
prospective summer workers locate employ- 
ment which will give both experience and 
financial reward. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES CREATE SCIENCE EDUCATION FUND 


With a view to maintaining an adequate flow of scientists and tech- 

_ nologists into British industries, seventeen industrial concerns in the 

United Kingdom have contributed £1,500,000 to establish a fund for 
the advancement of science education in schools. 

The fund will be used to assist the teaching of pure and applied science 


and mathematics in secondary schools. 


Assistance will take the form of 


grants for building, expansion, modernizing and equipping of science 


laboratories.— NESCO). 
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What Does It Cost To Attend College? 


JAMES J. CRIBBIN 


HE LONG SUFFERING parent, who has per- 

severed through a torrent of bills for 
fees and formals, dues and dates, snacks and 
supplies, knows that to equate college tui- 
tion with what is actually expended is to 
suffer from a painful delusion. In fact, 
it is not uncommon to hear the scarred but 
college-wise father sigh, “I can afford the 
education or the ‘extras’ but not both.” 
The present study was undertaken to dis- 
cover approximately how much it cost stu- 
dents in three different schools of a private 
university in the City of New York to 
attend college for one year, the academic 
year of 1952-1953.1 

The Subjects: The subjects of the investi- 
gation were $18 undergraduates, chosen at 
random, from the four years of the College 
of Liberal Arts, the School of Business, 
and the School of Education of Fordham 
University. This random sample was 
selected so as to assure that the number in 
each subgroup was proportional to the total 
enrollment of each school. Thus, repre- 
sented in the sample were 134 liberal arts 
students, 127 business majors, and 57 educa- 
tion students. The first two schools have 
both resident and non-resident students; 


James J. Caipein is with the School of Education 
of Fordham University, New York, New York. This 
study was part of a nationwide investigation con- 
ducted by Ernest V. Hollis and associates in the 
U. S. Office of Education. The findings, however, 
are applicable only to students in Fordham Univer- 
sity. 
* Although it involves somewhat of an oversim. 
plification, the value of the data may be judged 
from the following Cost of Living Indexes of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month of tem- 
. 1952, 114.1; 1953, 115.2; 1954, 114.7; 1955, 
114.9. 


none of the education majors resided on 
campus. Naturally, the vast majority of 
“residents” were out-of-towners, while all 
of the “non-residents” lived in New York 
City and its environs. 

The Materials: To secure the necessary 
data, a questionnaire was given each of 
the subjects and they were asked to answer 
the items honestly. Exclusive of some gen- 
eral information contained in Part I and 
which was not pertinent to the present re- 
port, the questionnaire consisted of three 
major sections. Part II requested a detailed 
analysis of the student's expenditures for the 
academic year. The 32 items of this part 
covered all aspects of. his living expenses 
such as tuition, room and board, transpor- 
tation, capital items, clothing, meals, hair- 
cuts, snacks, recreation, charitable contri- 
butions, and so on. The 15 questions of 
Part III considered the obverse side of the 
coin, namely, the sources of the student's 
funds for college. This subsection touched 
upon such resources as endowments, 
scholarships, insurance, savings, employ- 
ment, and borrowed money. Finally, in 
Part IV, the individual was asked to indi- 
cate his family's adjusted gross income for 
the year on a scale ranging from $0 to 
more than $25,000. 

The Procedures: Each subject was given 
the questionnaire individually. He was 
urged to answer all items conscientiously 
and was assured that his responses would 
be kept in strictest confidence. An oppor. 
tunity was given each student to consult 
with the writer concerning any item which 
required clarification; approximately one 
out of every three took advantage of this 
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offer. Although there was no internal or 
external check on the validity of the re- 
plies, it seems reasonable to consider that 
the students were honest in their responses. 
At least one student felt quite willing to 
cooperate after being assured that the re- 
sults would not be used against her father, 
“who hasn't paid his income tax for years.” 
Even granting that the findings are no more 
valid than the nature of the technique em- 
ployed allows, it would appear that a cer- 
tain degree of confidence may be placed in 
the over-all results for two reasons. First, 
the amounts indicated by the subjects from 
different schools, who for the most part were 
complete strangers to each other, were simi- 
lar in terms of range of expenditures, aver- 
age expenses, and figures given for specific 
items. Secondly, the general results of the 
study were not very dissimilar to those 
found in other studies in this area. At any 
rate, all questionnaires were returned within 
a two-week period. Usable returns were 
received, in rounded numbers, from 73 per 
cent of the total group. By school, the 
percentage return was: for the College of 
Liberal Arts, 75 per cent; for the School of 


Business, 75 per cent; and for the School 
of Education, 65 per cent. 


Analysis of the Results 


Average Annual Cost of College: It was 
found that the annual average cost® of col- 
lege for this group ranged from $1,408 for 
women students in the School of Education 
to $2,398 for male students of the same 
school. For resident students of the College 
of Liberal Arts, this item amounted to 

2,068, while for non-residents it was $1,538. 
Corresponding figures for business students 
were $2,281 and $1,858. The two most ex- 
pensive years for resident liberal arts stu 
dents were Freshman and Senior, expenses 
for these years amounting to $2,119 and 
$2,218. Moreover, Juniors spent less, 
$1,903, than Sophomores, $1,935, in this 
year. The two most expensive years for 
non-resident liberal arts students, on the 
other hand, were Junior, $1,786, and Senior, 
$1,602. With reference to resident students 


*All averages are in terms of the Mean. 
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in the School of Business, Sophomores, 
$2,379, and Seniors, $2,227, spent more than 
the other two academic years. Non-resident 
business students spent most on their edu- 
cation during Senior year, $2,469, and Fresh- 
man year, $1,812. The pattern of expenses 
for male education students was quite simi- 
lar, the most demanding years financially 
were Senior, $3,281, and Sophomore, $3,084. 

The major individual expenses, apart 
from the usual tuition and room and board, 
for resident students in the College of 
Liberal Arts were: “Recreation,” $188; 
“Travel,” $171; “Snacks, Refreshments, 
Cigarrettes, etc.” $125; and “Clothing,” 
$111. Similar figures for nonresident stu- 
dents in the same school were: $212, $94, 
$115, and $115. No other item was in ex- 
cess of $100 for this group. These four 
items were also the major expenditures for 
both resident and non-resident students in 
the School of Business. Comparable figures 
for both groups were: “Recreation,” $204 
and $248; “Travel,” $89 and $106; “Snacks, 
etc.,” $153 and $150; “Clothing,” $150 and 
$142. Male students in the School of Edu- 
cation spent $273, $79, $129, and $175 on 
these items. 

Concerning “Room Rent and Board,” it 
was found that non-resident liberal arts 
and business majors were privileged charac- 
ters. Whereas their resident confreres ex- 
pended some $646 and $672, respectively, 
these students averaged only $90 and $91. 
On the other hand, male education majors, 
none of whom were residents, paid $694 
in order to live while learning. It well may 
he that the typical future teacher is more 
in contact with the realities of life than is 
at times popularly supposed. 

Receipts from Employment: It was found 
that 66 per cent of the liberal arts students, 
43 per cent of the business majors and 76 
per cent of the future teachers were em- 
ployed on a part-time basis during the aca- 
demic year. If these results may be taken 
as indicative of maturity and self-reliance 
rather than of infelicitous financial circum- 
stances, then the myth of the teacher as a 
rather muddle-headed individual receives 
as strong a jolt as does that which stereo. 
types the typical college student as a care- 
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free ‘Spirit floating in an intellectual or 
athletic wonderland. It was interesting to 
note, that whereas resident and non-resident 
liberal arts majors earned $418 and $336 
during the year, and their fellow students 
in business $566 and $1,671, the men stu- 
dents in the School of Education earned 
some $1,757. Women students in the same 
school secured but $425 for their work serv- 
ices. 

Sources of Funds: Part HI of the ques- 
tionnaire sought information concerning 
the sources of funds for the student's edu- 
cation. The results give one pause: 30 per 
cent of the arts students, 49 per cent of 
those in business, and 49 per cent of the 
education majors had no special resources 
upon which to rely for educational purposes 
from such sources as savings, insurance, en- 
dowments, trusts, and so on. In fact, 54 
per cent, 72 per cent, and 76 per cent af 
the sampled students in these schools had 
$500 or less set aside for their collegiate 
education. Only 17 per cent, 7 per cent, 
and 5 per cent, respectively, had as much 
as $2,000 earmarked for higher education 
in this private university. If these figures 


are in any way accurate, it would appear 


that it takes the resources of an entire 
family’s current income to secure a college 
education for its pride and heir. 

Family Income: In the last section of the 
questionnaire schedule, the student was 
asked to indicate, after consultation with 
his parents, his family’s adjusted gross in- 
come on a scale extending from $0 to more 
than $25,000. The respondents showed a 
wide range of family income. Four per 
cent claimed a family income of $1,500 or 
less, while some 10 per cent had incomes in 
excess of $25,000. More significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that 35 per cent of the arts 
students, 45 per cent of the business majors, 
and 53 per cent of the future teachers came 
from families with a gross adjusted income 
of $5,000 or less. On the other hand, an 
additional 40 per cent, 40 per cent, and 35 
per cent, respectively, had incomes of $9,000 
or less. The remaining students are prob- 
ably responsible for the saying that one can 
always distinguish the faculty parking area 
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from that reserved for undergraduates by 
the vintage of the cars parked in both. 

Sex Differences in Per Annum College 
Costs: The College of Liberal Arts does not 
admit women; such students in the School 
of Business are few in number. Hence, the 
only school of the University in which it 
was possible to compare the college expendi- 
tures of men and women was the School ol 
Education. The over-all cost, on the aver- 
age, for male students was $2,398, while for 
women it came to $1,408. However, the 
typical male student earned $1,757, whereas 
his female counterpart earned only $425. 
Some.of the most interesting differences 
were found in the itemization of specifi 
expenditures. Thus, men and women stu: 
dents spent approximately the same amount 
for “Snacks, etc.,” $129 and $112, even as 
they did for “Health,” $54 and $60. How. 
ever, where the male student averaged $691 
for “Room and Board,” the future woman 
teacher paid only $115. Again, men typi- 
cally spent $273 for recreational purposes 
as compared with $81 spent by women stu- 
dents. Apparently, the weaker sex is deli. 
cately selective in the exercise of its pre- 
rogative of equal rights. Balancing the 
picture, on the other hand, were the differ- 
ent amounts spent on “Clothing.” The 
women parted with $221 for this necessity 
and the men a lesser sum of $175. Two 
additional items distinguished between the 
sexes quite clearly, For the omnium 
gatherum category of “Other Current Ex. 
penses,” the male expended $200 as con- 
trasted with the $31 spent by women. More- 
over, women itemized only $35 for “Capi 
tal Expenses” an item on which the male 
educational student expended $370. The 
notion that parents anticipate their sons’ 
rather than their daughters’ attendance in 
college was substantiated by the fact that 
49 per cent of the women had less than $500 
or less specifically set aside for educational 
purposes but only 27 per cent of the men 
were in this classification. However, 41 
per cent of the women students came from 
families with a gross adjusted income of 
$5,000 or less, while only 12 per cent of 
the men were in this group. 
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Conclusions 


it would be naive to draw hard and fast 
conclusions from the data presented. Yet 
certain observations prudently can be made. 
The process of securing a college education 
is extremely expensive and complex. If 
high school students were confronted with 
the cold statistics, it is quite possible that 
they would not only plan more intelligently 
for college but also derive greater profit 
from the opportunities it offers. It is also 


be postponed until the last semester of the 
pupil's high school career. Moreover, since 
the parents invest a considerable sum of 
money in this venture, they should be ac- 
tive participants in planning for higher 
education. One logical approach to this 
problem is to make provisions for student- 
counselor-parent conferences. Finally, the 
realization of the cost of college should 
prompt the guidance worker to ferret out 
ways of securing necessary financial sup- 
port for the capable but impecunious stu- 


evident that college planning should not dent. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP IN COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


The Chico State College Workshop in Counseling and Guidance to be 
offered in the summer of 1956 will develop the theme of “Counseling 
Throughout the World” and will emphasize features of guidance pro- 
grams in various nations and cultures. As visiting professor the workshop 
will have Hans Z. Hoxter of London, England. Mr. Hoxter is widely 
known in Europe as co-founder and officer in the International Vocational 
Guidance Association. Special lectures on the international theme will 
be given by several leaders in the field who have studied and contributed 
to guidance in various parts of the world. 

Instruction will be given at three levels: (1) the Basic Workshop will 
deal with general guidance problems in elementary and secondary schools, 
(2) the Advanced Workshop will make an intensive study of the counseling 
interview, (3) the Advanced Seminar will be limited to persons of 
advanced training employed as counselors or directors of guidance pro- 
grams. The instructional stafl, in addition to Mr. Hoxter, will consist 
of Drs. Hugh Bell, Barry Fagin, Clarence Mahler, and Marvin Dillon. 

The workshop will be held during the four-week period from June 18 
to July 13, and the tuition charge will be $34.00. Inquiries concerning the 
workshop and applications for admission should be sent to Dr. Barry 
Fagin, Associate Professor of Psychology, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 
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Letters 


from our readers 


The Visiting Teacher, a New Phase of Guidance 


To the Editor: 

In large and more forward looking communities 
the attendance officer is rather passe. A new instru- 
ment to deal with truants and behavior problems 
has been invented, and that is the Visiting Teacher. 
Just what are his functions? We can probably boil 
his duties into one paragraph. He supplements the 
work of Guidance Counselors, Psychologists, and 
Psychiatric Social Workers. He may carry a case 
lead of fifty or sixty pupils each year. He tries to 
solve school problems through close and frequent 
contacts with the child, the home, the school, and 
outside agencies. 

Here in Middletown, the basic requirement is 
that the Visiting Teacher be certified by New York 
State as a Guidance Counselor. 

The city of Middletown has several elementary 
schools, one Junior H. 8. and one Senior H. 8S. A 
schedule is made out a week in advance to visit each 
elementary school certain days of the week. While 
visiting each school, the Principal discusses what 
problems he or she might have regarding the 
children in their charge. These problems might 
deal with emotions, the academic, behavior, or 
truancy. If a problem does exist with a child, then 
a counseling interview is arranged. If after the 
initial meeting the Visiting Teacher feels that a 
conference with the parent is needed, then arrange- 
ments are made through the Principal for such a 
meeting. 

If psychological testing is called for, that too is 
administered by the Visiting Teacher. With a 
compilation of various factors (i.¢., conferences, 
testing, etc.), it may be felt that a session with the 
Child Guidance Clinic is in order. This Child 
Guidance Clinic which comes to Middletown twice 
a week has a staff of one psychiatrist, one clinical 
psychologist and one psychiatric social worker. 
Cases are presented to this clinic, further testing is 
done by the psychologist and therapy is given by 
the psychiatrist. This clinic will deal only with 
cases that concern children who are either emo- 
tionally upset or disturbed. Any case that deals 
with behavior and academic studies are handled 
by the Visiting Teacher who administers the guid- 
ance therapy. 

As far as the Junior and Senior High Schools are 
concerned, their problems are handled by their own 
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guidance counselors. The Visiting Teacher is called 
in only to handle legal proceedings, truancy, psycho 
logical testing, and conferences in event one of the 
students of either school needs clinic help. 

Although some people still insist that the Visiting 
Teacher is a new title for the Truant Officer, we 
here in Middletown feel that is not so, The Visiting 
Teacher gets only the most severe cases of truancy 
The minor cases are handled by the Principal 
Any truancy case handled by the Visiting [Teacher 
is treated as a psychological problem, ic¢., if a 
child is continually absent, a meeting is held with 
the child to determine the cause of his absences. 
We try to find out why he hates school and plays 
truant. And we also try to give him therapy to 
get a better frame of mind and enjoy his school 
situation. If these meetings seem unfruitful, the 
parent is called in. With the parent we usually have 
the minister sitting in. The problem is discussed 
at length. We usually receive the utmost coopera- 
tion at this stage. 

If the truancy continues, then a conference is 
arranged for all parties concerned to meet with the 
Superintendent of Schools. Hf this does not work 
out, and the child is still truant, then the case is 
presented to Childrens Court. The Childrens Court 
in Middletown is very fortunate in having an experi 
enced judge, sympathetic to the problems and needs 
of our children. Usually a child who goes 
to this court for the first time has had a good 
scare put in him and will never be truant again 
The first offender is usually put on probation. 
Besides truancy, Childrens Court in relation to the 
function of the Visiting Teacher always keeps this 
office informed of any of our youngsters who might 
be brought up on various charges of Juvenile 
Delinquency. The Visiting Teacher always attends 
the sessions of Childrens Court and keeps the Chiet 
Probation Officer advised of the youngster'’s behavior 
in our school system. 

Another phase that the Visiting Teacher is respon- 
sible for is working papers. Also, he arranges for 
exemption from attendance (this is a legal process 
requiring certification by two Doctors that the 
child is either physically or mentally unable to 
attend school). The Visiting Teacher also prepares 
transcripts of children who have left the city, Tui 
tion problems and the city’s school census is another 
phase of this department. 

In one way or another we in Middletown feel 
that the Visiting Teacher is another phase of guid- 
ance that is directed toward the benefit of our 
children, whom we hope will be the useful and 
productive citizen of tomorrow. 


Kennern A. Mever 
Public Schools, 
Middletown, New York 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


How should students’ off-campus illegal ac- 
trons be handled? 


Joe, a college student, was haranguing a 
crowd of townspeople on a local street 
corner, During his remarks, he referred 
so vituperatively and derogatorily to cer- 
tain municipal and national public figures 
and institutions that the local police, dis- 
turbed by the crowd's increasingly angry 
reaction, requested him to dismiss the 
gathering. After three such requests went 
unheeded, Joe was arrested and charged 
with disorderly conduct. 

“This is police censorship at its worst, 


by THOMAS H. SHREWSBURY 


argued Joe's attorney. “Any citizen has a 
lawful right to speak his mind, and if the 
preservation of order is threatened by a 
hostile audience, the police should do 
everything possible to protect the speaker. 
This was not done here. Instead, Joe was 
summarily and arbitrarily silenced.” 

“He was not!” retorted the prosecuting 
attorney. “No one was trying to oppress 
Joe's constitutional rights. But the atmos- 
phere was such that serious disorder, even 
riot, was possible. In such instances, the 
right and duty of the State to prevent is 
unquestionable.” 

What's your verdict? 
justified? 


Was Joe's arrest 


Decision: The court held Joe guilty as 
charged. Its decision was later upheld by 
both the Court of Appeals and the U. S. 
Supreme Court, (Based on a New York de- 
cision,**) 
Implications: We have no quarrel with the 
decision as rendered. Our thesis, involving 
the preventive and rehabilitative principles 
of discipline, is actually broader than any 
particular case. What we wonder is 
whether, when students’ misdemeanors 
occur outside the campus jurisdiction, the 
interests of society and the students might 
not be more adequately served by civil ofh- 
cials consulting with college deans before 
charges are preferred and, if mutually agree- 
able, referring the cases to them for appro- 
priate action. 

Whether with the “prank” type of offense 
born of youthful exuberance, or with cer- 
tain more intentful misdemeanors arising 


People v. Feiner, 300 N. 391, 91 N.E. 2d 316 
(1950), 

* Irving Feiner v. People of the State of New 
York, U. 8. Supreme Court, No. 93, October Term, 


1950 (Jan. 15, 1951). 
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from misplaced value judgments, this policy 
could (1) reduce the chances of student 
offenders acquiring police records that 
might affect them adversely later on; (2) 
relieve already over-crowded court calen- 
dars; (3) save public monies; and (4) most 
important, place remedial action in the 
hands of those who know the students best, 
who have accepted responsibility for their 
education—moral as well as intellectual, 
and who have rehabilitative counseling 
facilities more readily available for the pur- 
pose. Finally, for that person so misguided 
as to desire and invite arrest for purposes of 
misunderstood martyrdom, this procedure, 
however unappealing to his backers or to 
himself at the time, could in the long run 
prove the most advantageous. 

Effective application of such a process 
would logically demand mutual education, 
trust, and cooperation between college and 
community officials. It would, moreover, 
depend largely on what many consider the 
most important criterion for successful per- 
sonnel administration: adeptness in the art 
of human relations. 
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You Might Like to Read... 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMERY J. WESLEY 


Number |, Votume |, or Wisdom, preten- 
tiously subtitled The Magazine of Knowl- 
edge for Ail America, carries an article on 
that increasingly important topic, “The 
Gifted Child.” In this January issue Pro- 
fessor Paul Witty presents the subject quite 
readably. He estimates that there are from 
300,000 to 600,000 youngsters in the United 
States with 1.Q.’s above 130. This does not 
include tens of thousands of others who 
have special abilities in the arts or with 
outstanding leadership capabilities. 

‘These gifted children are not limited to 
any one race, class, or nationality. By our 
neglect of many of them we are “sacrificing 
our most precious natural resources... We 
are sacrificing potential leaders with the 
same abandon with which we plowed under 
fields of potatoes. And unlike the potatoes, 
lost or unrecognized talent cannot be re- 
sown.” 


In THE December School Review under the 
heading “Group Guidance—a Fringe Ac. 
tivity” it is tulated that “Educational 
activities labeled ‘group guidance’ have been 
bootlegged into existence because of the 
inadequacies of the regular instructional 
program.” ‘There follows what is purported 
to be “the basis for this assertion.” After 
a fairly adequate statement of the purposes 
of group guidance and a generally good 
statement of group learning of subject 
matier as contrasted to group guidance ac- 
tivities, the proposal is made that group 
guidance be done away with by incorporat- 
ing it into the regular instructional pro- 
gram. Then the concession is made that 
“It could not be expected, however, that 
all teachers would be expert in all phases 
of group work.”” Therefore, it is suggested 
that counselors or school psychologists take 
over! The last section of de article is en- 
titled “Group Guidance: a Help or a Hind. 
rance?” We wonder if the article is a help 
or a hindrance in understanding what 
group guidance is. Read it and see what 
you think. 


‘THERE HAS BEEN TOO MUCH CARELESS UsE of 
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the word delinquent, says Fritz Redl, Chie! 
of the Laboratory of Child Research, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, U.S. De- 
vartment of Health, Education, and Wel. 
~ in the December National Parent 
Teacher. In discussing “Who Is Delin- 
quent?” he says “If we slice off ‘juvenile 
mischief’ at one end and ‘under-aged gang 
sters and severe mental cases’ at the other” 
what we have left are the juvenile delin 
quents. 

The significant point is well made that 
the trouble which youngsters cause is not 
a safe guide to what causes the trouble. In 
other words, there is often little close re- 
lationship between the seriousness of offense 
and the > te of the maladjustment of the 
offender. The difficulty of “early detec. 
tion,” so often advocated, is described—al! 
cases of childhood misbehavior are not by 
any means indicative of incipient delin- 
quency. 


“GENERALITY OF SOCIOMETRIC STATUS Over 
CRITERIA IN MEASUREMENT OF Sociat Ac- 
CEPTABILITY,” in December's Elementary 
School Journal reports a study made on 
the basis of 1,258 sixth grade pupils in 40 
classes. The purpose was to determine the 
extent to which various criteria used as 
bases of sociograms correlated with one an 
other. It was found that the generality of 
relationship was high, the correlations rang 
ing from 9.76 to 0.89. Sociometric-status 
scores were obtained from responses to the 
criteria of seating companion, play com 
panion, and work companion. It was 
pointed out that only the seating companion 
criterion was purely social, the other two 
probably being influenced by other factors 
than just social acceptability. Data for 
boys and girls were analyzed separately duc 
to the particular age of the subjects. 

Some of the literature on the subject of 
reliability of sociometry was reviewed. An 
eleven-item bibliography was appended. 


“TuHose TRANSITION Prrions” which often 


have so concerned parents and teachers are 
periods of which it is wise to have knowl. 
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edge but they are also times that include 
elements of danger for satisfactory person- 
ality development. The reaction of adults 
to the “stages” children go through is at 
Limes unwise. 

Writing in December's Childhood Edu- 
cation, W. D. Smith says that “One's own 
needs to see change must be kept in mind 
lest the projection of these needs be recog- 
nized as change, or the reflections of these 
needs in cultural expectancies set a forcing 
pace for the child. ... Forcing premature 
conformity can only result in the child's 
drawing his curtain of resistance or invest- 
ing once friendly areas of his world with 
anxious concern which may overflow into 
all his relations with people and things.” 


OUR COLLEAGUES IN CALIFORNIA ARE CON- 
rINUING their work on one of the outstand. 
ing personnel problems of the teaching pro- 
fession. Fosdick reports on progress made 
since 1950 in January's Nation's Schools, 
“Merit Rating—How and By Whom?” One 
feature of the work has been the experience 
of the efficacy of the committee system in 
developing rating plans. 

“I have seen several faculty groups ex- 
plode in resentment over a ‘rating’ plan 
administrators and 
adopted r governing board. On the 
other hand, I have seen faculty committees 
composed of teachers, administrators, and 
board representatives come up with in- 
struments having characteristics identical 
to those that had brought conflict in other 
districts. When teachers participated in 
the planning, the same program resulted in 
high morale and a relatively successful ap- 
praisal program.” 

Cincinnati's evaluation plan has been 
widely publicized in California and some 
of its features widely adopted. The prac- 
tice of using such terms as “satisfactory,” 
“needs help,” and “unsatisfactory” is 
coming more widespread with self-evalua- 
tion and teacher-evaluator conferences as- 
suming more prominent roles in the evalua- 
tive process. Systems using competitive 
rankings and employing the summary words 
“outstanding,” “above average,” “average,” 
and “below average” are passe in progressive 
school organizations. 

Opportunity being developed for offer- 
ing “constructive suggestions in the realm 
of administration makes the (evaluative) 


prepared by their 
by thei 


conference a growth experience for the 


‘evaluator too.” 


Vincent F. Catia’s “The Guidance Coun- 
selor: The Miracle Man in Education” in 
the December School Review is provocative. 
He raises the “question whether it is pos- 
sible for any one person to possess all the 
qualities necessary to carry out” the many 
responsibilities and duties usually descrip. 
tive of the guidance counselor. He con- 
cludes that such a list of duties assumes that 
“(1) the guidance counselor is an educa- 
tional paragon and (2) an essential charac- 


‘teristic of every counselor is the ability to be 


everywhere at the same time.” 

Calia advocates that the counselor should 
“adopt a realistic self-concept regarding his 
functions and limitations” and adds “When 

idance counselors carry minimum case 
loads of from one hundred to four hundred 
students, it is preposterous to think that 
the counselor is capable of dealing with 
problems that are not susceptible to a ra- 
tional approach. Regardless of his qualifi- 
cations, it does not appear likely that any 
miraculous or significant changes in be- 
havior will occur, particularly behavior 
rooted in emotional causes, simply be- 
cause of one or two counseling contacts per 
semester. Whether guidance personnel are 
willing to admit it, or educators in general 
are willing to accept it, the guidance pro- 
gram of today is committed to a basically 
rational approach.” 


and these, also .. . 


“Professional Education and Teaching” 
and “The College Teacher as Counselor” 
in the December Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion... “Framework for Family Life Edu- 
cation,” especially Chapter X “Guidance 
and Counseling” in December Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals . . . “Dynamics of Help 
in Teaching and Counseling” in Novem- 
ber Peabody Journal of Education ...“An 
Inventory of Student Opinions” in Decem- 
ber Junior College Journal .. . “The Guid- 
ance Function of the Classroom Teacher” 
in December Clearing House . . . “Pre- 
venting and Treating Juvenile Delin- 
quency: Some Basic Approaches” by Wil- 
liam C. Kvaraceus in December School Re- 
view. 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


The Editorial Board has determined to 
select occasional books for double review. 
The first of such double reviews is presented 
below.—Ed. 


Basic Concerts IN VOCATIONAL GuID- 
ANCE, by Herbert Sanderson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. 338 
pp. $4.50. 


= reaver of a book bearing this title 
would naturally like to know what are 
the concepts which the author treats. Un- 
fortunately they are not listed seriatim. 
The one to which the author devotes most 
space is the concept of vocational guidance 
as a “helping profession.” From the text 
one would infer that this is a novel idea. 
As a matter of fact the “Principles” formu- 
lated by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association in 1921 defined vocational guid- 
ance as “the process of assisting the indi. 
vidual... .”". One reason why the author 
dwells on the idea is that he feels that 
much of the literature on vocational guid. 
ance and much current practice lay undue 
stress on “diagnosis” of the individual, 
“prescribing” and “forecasting” and stop 
there. His criticisms of this preoccupation 
are given at length in Chapter 6. 

Chapter 2, entitled The Helping Pro- 
fessions, treats the relationship between vo- 
cational guidance and psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, and social work. Experts would not 
agree with the ambiguous conclusion to this 
chapter (p. 54): “From the above discus- 
sion it can be seen that vocational counse- 
lors can define their role as broadly or as 
narrowly as they wish. On the one hand 
vocational guidance can be conceived in 
such general terms as to make it virtually 


indistinguishable from psychiatry, psychoi- 


ogy, on social work. At the other extreme 
vocational counselors can be restricted to 
areas that deal exclusively with face-to-face 
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relationships or solely with vocational guid 
ance testing.” 

Under the concept of “self-help” the au- 
thor presents the aim of vocational guid. 
ance as that of assisting the individual to 
help himself. This, too, appeared in the 
“Principles” early promulgated by NVGA, 
which stated that the aim is to help the in- 
dividual “to choose an occupation, prepare 
for it, enter upon and progress in it.” In 
discussions scattered through the book the 
author seems to feel that the individual will 
take the necessary steps if he is helped to 
“face reality,” “clarify his own needs,” 
“evaluate his own desires, and their rela 
tionship to the total situation.” 

A third labeled concept pictures voca- 
tional guidance as a process. This, also, 
appears in the The author 
adds an ingredient to the temporal conno. 
tation—“movement”—a term borrowed from 
case work literature. “Movement is a 


change in the feelings or attitudes of the 


client caused by his establishing a mean 
ingful relationship with the counselor” 
(p. 201). 

Examples of other concepts set forth may 
be taken from paragraph-headings in Chap 
ter 10, Some Principles in Counseling Ado 
lescents: “The adolescent's right to be 
adolescent;” “the right to be independent;” 
“the concept of vocational focus,” by which 
the author means that the youth “is pre- 
occupied with problems of finding himself 
in relation to his family and society in gen- 
eral” and he needs help in focussing on vo- 
cational problems. The reader may raise 
an eyebrow over the statement, “Adoles 
cence is a recent outgrowth of our culture.” 

Although the author did not intend his 
book to serve as a manual of practice, he 
wrote chapters on The First Interview, The 
Role of Diagnosis, The Vocational Counse- 
lor in relation to the Guidance Process, in 
which he gives suggestions and advice on 
matters such as coping with negative atti 
tudes and on the advisability of submitting 
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a final report to the client. (He disapproves 
and gives cogent reasons.) Some of the 
admonitions would seem to be superfluous; 
thus: “At no time should the client be 
urged .. .'to major in chemistry because 
the counselor may have an interest in the 
subject.” Excerpts from interviews illus- 
trate various points made. 

Many statements in the book indicate a 
lack of acquaintance with the history of 
vocational guidance. For example, on p. 
173 one finds, “Vocational guidance has 
not defined its functions and objectives in 
a manner acceptable to most counselors.” 
In point of fact the “Principles” constituted 
a clear-cut statement of objectives and 
functions which did satisfy the members of 
NVGA, since they voted for them. It is 
true that in the early 1940's dissatisfaction 
was voiced by some members, but not on 
the ground that the Principles misrepre- 
sented vocational guidance. They wanted 
the Association to abandon its dedication 
exclusively to vocational guidance and to 
take on the functions of general guidance. 
The rest of ‘the discussion (p. 174-175) 
indicates that the author has shifted his 
ground from that of vocational counselors 
to counselors in general, which his book 
does not purport to treat. 

The author charges that “there is no 
well-developed statement as to what train- 
ing a vocational counselor should have.” 
Apparently he has not seen the publication, 
Training for Vocational Counselors, which 
was prepared during War II by a repre. 
sentative group at the behest of the Veter. 
ans Administration and the U. S. Office of 
education. 

Another misstatement appears on p. 232. 
“By and large, universities that offer courses 
for counselors [vocational understood) 
have not developed an intimate working 
relationship with vocational guidance 
agencies which could serve as fieldwork 
training resources.” This charge is unfair 
to the dozen or so universities that offer a 
serious training sequence for vocational 
counselors on the graduate level. These 
do maintain close relations with agencies 
in the field. Other institutions should not 
be criticized on this ground because they 
do not claim to have a complete profes. 
sional training sequence. 

The text is heavily laden with quotations 
from the literature of social work and with 
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suggestions that vocational guidance practi 
tioners can learn much from that field. 
It also bristles with terms from psychiatric 
literature, such as anamnesis, pathogenic, 
nosological, ontogenic intrapsychic make 
up, which may present difficulty to some 
readers. 

The author concludes the volume with 
the following statement which correctly 
summarizes his intention: “No attempt 
has been made to provide the vocational 
counselor with a general blueprint to assist 
him in his daily professional activities. . . . 
If the reader should feel that the foregoing 
discussion has stimulated his thinking on 
vocational guidance and has _ possibly 
challenged some of his cherished tenets, 
the objectives of the present work hav 
been fulfilled.” D. Krrson, Pro 
fessor Emeritus, Teachers College, Colum 
hia Unwwersity. 


+ 


ERBERT SANDERSON has written a highty 
personal and provocatively challeng 
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ing book addressed to the vocational guid- 
ance practitioner. His major goal seems 
to have been to inject the social work em- 
phasis on functional concepts of the dy- 
namics of taking and giving help into the 
main stream of vocational guidance 
thought. 

Though he fiercely denies that it is a 
branch of social work—not as strongly, 
however, as he rejects its membership in 
the family of psychological specialties— 
Sanderson utilizes many of the ideas con- 
tributed by such writers as Aptekar, Kas- 
ius, Virginia Robinson and Taft, as he 
discusses “dynamics of vocational assist- 
ance.” The author commands respect for 
the validity of his experience as a counse- 
lor when he discusses the many aspects of 
the struggles of both the client and the 
counselor in a situation where the former 
seeks assistance and the latter tries to fill 
the requirements for a helper. His illus- 
trations and descriptions serve to empha- 
size that there is much that is specialized in 
vocational counseling beyond the giving of 
occupational information or the utilization 
of psychological testing. 

hile I found much to admire in the 
author as a clinician, I felt he had less to 
offer at a conceptual level or to contribute 
to the problems of delineating 
fessional roles that remain to be clarified. 
In both connections he resorts to “pat” 
statements, seemingly derived from social 
work sources, which do not stand up under 
more searching examination or are even 
internally inconsistent. 

In his effort to stake out vocational 
counseling as an area distinct from both 
psychology and social work, Sanderson 
gives the impression of someone who must 
reach a particular conclusion, even at the 
expense of facts or self-consistency. His 
image of the psychologist as one whose in- 
terest in persons is confined to an imper- 
sonal scientific interest in data, who is so 
afraid of personal relationships that he 
must escape into measurement and diagno- 
sis, smacks of a social stereotype in which 
characteristics of specific members of a 
group are overgeneralized to apply to the 
group as a whole. His dismissal of the 
counseling psychologist as “still to a large 
extent a hypothetical entity, with clinically 
trained psychologists (clinical psychologists) 
playing a major role in vocational counsel. 


ing” (p. 34), seems to deny the realities of 
Williamson, Darley, Wrenn, F. P. Robin- 
son, Gustad, Kirk, Super, ‘Tyler— 
— not permit a full catalogue of 

e more than seven hundred members of 
the Division of Counseling Psychology of 
the American Psychological Association. 

His efforts to extricate himself from “the 
clutches” of the social work profession are 
not so strenuous. Here, however, he comes 
dangerously close to falling back into the 
arms of psychology. His case for the sepa- 
rate professional identity of the vocational 
counselor rests not only on his knowledge of 
occupational trends and the like, but on 
his of psychological measure- 
ments and on his use of counseling skills. 
“Through counseling the 
counselor helps the client make a vocational 
choice .. .” (p. 43). (Italics are mine.) 
Part of his argument seems to be that the 
vocational worker is distinguished from the 
social worker by his focus upon the prob- 
lem of occupational choice and by the kind 
of help he offers through occupational in- 
formation and _ psychological testing. 
Though he takes this position to extricate 
himself from social work, he continually 
diminishes its importance wherever he dis- 
cusses process. 

A few quotations will illustrate the ee 
“The counselor who can integrate the fa- 
milial influences with the vocational di- 
lemma can frequently be of greater service 
to the client than the one who limits him- 
self exclusively to the treatment of voca- 
tional problems as if they exist in a vac- 
uum” (p. 126). “The reasons why an adult 
client cannot formulate a concrete voca- 
tional plan are not, as a rule, his ignorance 
of occupational facts or an inability to ap- 
praise his intellectual potentialities” (p. 
113). “Comprehensive guidance no longer 
consists in an analysis of aptitudes and 
their application to a particular endeavor 

For the oh part, the author seems to be 
writing for the practicing counselor. His 
running fight with other professions is likely 
to prove confusing and distracting to the 
student who is not yet interested in the 
struggles between professions but does 
want to learn how to help clients. - His 
oversimplifications of the problems of per- 
sonality concepts and superficially informed 
treatments questions of psychological 
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measurement and of diagnosis introduce 
further limitations in the book as a text. 
Yet, the book has many strong points. I 
have referred to the wisdom with which 
practical illustrations are discussed. Super- 
vision and the special problems associated 
with counseling adolescents are two topics 
which receive especially informative treat- 
ment. Practicing counselors, whether they 
call themselves social workers, psychologists, 
educators or “vocational workers,” will find 
much that is stimulating and helpful, even 
when they also, as I did, find that they must 
disagree on many points.—Epwarp S. Bor- 
pin, University of Michigan. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE IN GENERAL 
Epucation, edited by Melvene D. Hardee. 
Yonkers: World Book Co., 1955. 444 


PP- 


Tes Votume, which is sponsored by the 


National Committee on General Educa- 


tion of the Association for Higher Educa. 
tion, is the work of eighteen contributors 
drawn from all phases of higher education 
(e.g., a college president, a vice-president, a 
vice-chancellor, a dean of a college, a dean of 
students, assistant deans, counselors, a de- 
partment head, and teachers). The purpose 
of the book is to describe and appraise coun- 
seling and guidance practices and services 
in relation to general education. The 
problems touched upon are varied enough 
to command the attention of teachers in 
general education, student personnel staff 
members, and administrators in colleges and 
universities. From its very conception the 
book has been a product of group thinking 
and planning. he contributions are not 
isolated chapters, but are tied together by 
much cross-fertilization and by many cross- 
references (almost overdone in some places). 

The first few chapters present a philo- 
sophical framework and is followed by a 
discussion of some of the needs of our pres. 
ent day society. The place of course-work 
in a personal-social guidance program is 
discussed and several promising practices in 
programs of counseling are presented. 
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Plans for increasing the extent of coopera- 
tion between teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators are described in another sec- 
tion and the concluding section deals with 
work still to be done. 

Naturally the intensity with which any 
one of the above topics is covered is some- 
what limited, but adequate references to 
other sources will make it possible for the 
interesied reader to locate additional mate- 
rial very easily. The reviewer, as a student 
personnel worker, found the material pre- 
sented by the administrators and the 
teachers to be particularly interesting and 
challenging. A sonduied we of this book 
might be to let it serve as a basis for discus- 
sion when a college is seeking a closer in- 
tegration of its own programs of general 
education and counseling and guidance.— 
Louis Lone, The City College, New York, 
New York. 


Gumwance Practice, by 
Robert Hendry Mathewson. (Revised 
Edition.) New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1955. 424 pp. $4.50. 


I; ruis vigorous and forthright book, 
Mathewson demonstrates that he is well- 
informed in both the theory and practice of 
guidance. So the review in this Journal 
said of the first edition. These words still 
seem And, in addition, 
Mathewson has completely rewritten and 
improved his work. 

incieens the new features are chapters on 
the history of the guidance movement and 
on prevailing strategies of guidance. A 
complete section of the book, consistin 
of seven chapters, is devoted to a detail 
presentation of procedures and practices 
of guidance. 

Since the first edition the author has 
done a lot of reading, research and reflec- 
tion. Of the 240. references, 140 are dated 
1950 and later; 60, 1945-1949; 40, before 
1945. Apropos the references it is refresh- 
ing to find an educator who can quote 
Joseph Wood Krutch, T. S. Eliot, R. L. 
Stevenson, Clyde Kluckhohn and Jacques 
Maritain, 

Few books on guidance attempt to treat 
its philosophical, psychological and socio- 
logical foundations. Yet no substantial 
book in the field can ignore these areas, It 
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will take many more books and many good 
minds to carry on here but this book has 
made a valuable start. 

Mathewson sees guidance as an educa- 
tional process—a comprehensive and co- 
ordinated team process involving teachers, 
counselors, specialists, pupils, parents and 
community agencies. Although he also says 
that guidance in its essence is a specialized 
psychological process concerned with in- 
dividual case work, the book devotes quite 
a portion of its pages to organizational fea- 
tures directed to the improvement of guid. 
ance in terms of the comprehensive process. 

In a chapter on the background of pres- 
ent practices, the author points out that 
great advances have been made in the past 
forty years in the guidance field, but that 
the schools have yet to accept guidance as a 
function of central importance. 

Mathewson points out that guidance 
should never be identified with instruction. 
He considers guidance as one aspect of the 
curriculum—which he defines to include in- 
struction, co-curricular activities, guidance 
and personnel services, and special group 
work. He sees these as closely interrelated 
yet distinct processes. What is envisaged 
is a single unified structure and program ol 
education within which guidance operates, 
to which it contributes, and which it helps 
to shape and direct. 

Considerable space is devoted to clarifica- 
tion of the relationship between guidance 
and the curriculum. It is space well spent 
in one of the clearest presentations of the 
relationship this reviewer has seen. 

The meen the believes that organismic or 
field theory is the most tenable personality 
theory in guidance today. In his discussion 
of the self-situation field he perceives seven 
interrelated phases. Three of them: the 
value system; the ego-central system and the 
self-image; and the unconscious, this re- 
viewer fails to see as distinct entities—but 
cee the author doesn't either, except 
of discussion. 

athewson has a deep respect for re- 
ligious, family and spiritual values. In a 
chapter on the reconciliation of individual 
needs he says “Schools can base their phi- 
losophy of development upon a ‘love boa 
and love neighbor’ ethic, which in turn is 
based upon a spiritual ground of all being 
with which each individual may be at- 
tuned.” Again, in writing of personal 
aspiration and the privilege of living for a 
great cause he says “Only thus may the in- 
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dividual avoid the bitterness of frustration 
and enjoy the calm and strength of fulfilling 
a value greater than himself.” 

A chapter on personnel for guidance work 
is very well done. Mathewson has written 
extensively on this subject before. One 
point he makes should be noted: that in the 
selection of guidance workers there are vari- 
ous stages. One of the stages is at the point 
of supervised counseling and clinical case 
work. As he notes “Not all good students, 
or those who are satisfactory in personal 
relationships, possess the peculiar combina- 
tion of analytical ability, intuitive insight, 
verbal skill, ability to relate to others, and 
capacity to correlate case factors which lies 
close to the essence of counseling compe- 
tence.” 

The difficulty with this idea is that most 
counselor training centers have such limited 
facilities for supervised practice counseling 
that this is limited to very advanced students 
already matriculated for doctoral study, or 
to those in senior counseling positions al- 
ready; so it is difficult to weed such people 
out at this late date. Mathewson has a good 
point but its execution is fraught with many 
difficulties. 

This reviewer thought the point that “we 
can no longer be exclusively oriented to a 
value of economic efficiency” was unduly 
belabored. Few guidance workers at this 
date seem to hold to the latter concept. 
And this reader believes Mathewson un- 
duly pessimistic when he said “Hardly any- 
one is able to ‘use the self’ effectively in 
even the simplest aspects of living, to say 
nothing of less tangible psychological and 
emotional phases.” 

There is some repetition in the book. A 
proposition is explained, in the text, then 
restated in a diagrammatic exposition, then 
summarized at the end of a chapter. This 
is solid teaching technique (his students 
like it) but palls upon this reader at times. 
But this is a question of style preference. 
The reader always understands what the 
author means. And the reader knows what 
the writer believes. He never fails to take 
a stand on an issue. 

The book is a thoughtful, up to the min- 
ute contribution to the field of guidance. 
It is logically organized, clear in exposition, 
the content definitely worth reading and 
thinking about. It should be particular! 
appropriate for those preparing for mid. 
ance work, useful to workers in the held, 
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and to school administrators. And if read 
by other educators and parents it might 
serve as an excellent interpretation of guid 
ance to them.—Wittt1am D. Wickins, New 
York University, New York, New York. 


“> 


Gutmance In Groups. A Resource Book 
FoR Tracners, COUNSELORS, AND ADMIN 
istRATORS, by Margaret E. Bennett. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co,, 1955. 411 
pages. $5.50. 


Mr" Bennett has written a superb 
book, explaining clearly and inter 
estingly the principles and the procedures 
of group guidance. 

Most previous books on this subject have 
dealt primarily with educational and voca 
tional guidance, or they have been books 
on some facet of group therapy. The latter 
tend to be either so technical that only a 
psychologist can understand them, or so 
superficial that they contribute litthe which 
the skillful teacher has not already learned. 

Dr. Bennett is a scholar, a writer, a coun 
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selor, and a teacher. She has reviewed the 
underlyin history, and research 
in her field in language that any compe- 
tent educator can understand. She has 
compiled the best of current practice and 
suggested a variety of enticing procedures 
that make the reader eager to try them. She 
has not excluded educational and vocational 
guidance. The book is especially strong in 
the areas of emotional and social adjust- 
ment. 

The contents cover the place and the 
sources of the group 4 my in guidance, 
common problems in living, learning tech- 
niques, orientation and learning to learn, 
personality and interpersonal relationships, 
vocational and educational guidance, and 
problems of personnel. An appendix in- 
cludes a description of an unusual human- 
relations program for the primary child by 
Celia F. Johnson.—Rosert Horrock, New 
York Uniwwersity. 
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Benaviok AND IN CHILD- 
noop by Alfred F. Baldwin. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1955. 


|. SEVERAL ways this is an unusual book in 
the child psychology field. First in in- 
terest for this reviewer is the emphasis on 
theory. Although the author's attempt to 
make an explicit theory has not been as 
successful as we might like, he does empha- 
size the role of theory in a variety of ways. 
Most child psychology books are Awe 
descriptive, not explanatory in the sense of 
offering a hypothetico-deductive system of 
logically interrelated and derived proposi- 
tions capable of incisive empirical tests. 

In fostering our thinking about theory in 
the child field, Baldwin discriminates be- 
tween how the child behaves in various situ- 
ations and how the child develops or 
changes in time. The two major sections 
of the book are organized around these two 
‘how's.’ Although too much reliance is put 
on pat ee a ideas here and there 
in the book, there is also a healthy skep- 
ticism about pat solutions to child behavior 
problems. 

Another striking feature of the book is 
the freshness in the chapter headings and 
in the organization of each chapter. Be- 
havior and Development are broken down 
into 14 and 10 chapters, respectively. The 
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former has to do with various aspects of 
maturity, with needs and controls and with 
the direction behavior takes in various 
situations. The latter has to do with abili- 
ties, habits, needs, and with environmental 
influences on development. This uncon- 
ventional and unstereotyped presentation 
carries the reader along with force and in- 
terest where more conventional chapter ar- 
rangements along the lines of language de- 
velopment, social development, etc. might 
not. It also helps the student to view child 
psychology in terms other than those which 
ractionate the child into language, social, 
motor, intellectual and other compartments. 

A third feature of the book—one this re- 
viewer likes but one which some who teach 
child psychol may not like—is the fash- 
ioning of child behavior and development 
into general behavior theory. In some ways 
this practice makes the book appear more 
like a general personality or mental hy- 
giene book rather than one dealing more 
specifically with children. This does not 
mean that there is no focus on the child, 
but there is less of a focus in this regard 
than can be found in most current text- 
books. This feature allows for and is re- 
lated to the emphasis on theory and the 
manner in which the subject matter is ar- 
ranged in the chapters. It has a wholly 
constructive influence as far as this reviewer 
is concerned. 

Negative criticisms amount to little and 
can be. handled in passing. Too much em- 
phasis on Piaget's work, on Karen Horney 
and her psychoanalytic ideas, and on nega- 
tive parent-child attitudes and their affect 
on children are evidenced. Somewhat 
greater care could have been taken with 
some concepts and their use, such as ego- 
centrism (egocentrism does not cause the 
child to fail to view himself in hypothetical 
ways but is, rather, a term given to describe 
this and other related types of behavior); 
and with primary mental abilities (the 
— here is not what abilities should 

» considered primary, but the theoretical 
advantage offered by any particular selec- 
tion of so-called primary abilities). 

This book ought to appeal to all who 
have a scientific interest in children, not 
only for their own sake, but insofar as this 
field of specialization can contribute to 
general control, prediction and understand- 
ing of human behavior.—E. Lakin PHILiirs, 
Psychologist, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE CLAssROoOoM, by 
Gertrude Driscoll. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. 93 pp. 


& THE TITLE implies, this book is written 

for the classroom teacher rather than 

the guidance specialist. It attempts to pro- 

vide the teacher with practical suggestions 

for understanding and helping children 

who exhibit some of the common symptoms 
of poor adjustment. 

n the author’s own words, “More and 
more it is recognized that sound teaching 
requires a thorough understanding of the 
basic principles of personality adjustment” 
and that“. . . increased understanding of 
the adjustment patterns of behavior com- 
monly used by children may help even the 

ood teacher to establish a constructive re- 
tionship with a greater number of pupils 
than heretofore.” 

sion of the need for the teacher to consider 
both the emotional and the educational de- 
velopment of the child. Professor Driscoll 
suggests that the teacher must give attention 
to “emotional nutrition” which is based 
upon “ (!) respect for a child’s spontaneous 
emotional desires; (2) help in —s to 
reasonable limits; and (3) interpersonal re- 
lationships based upon understanding, love 
and consistency,” and, also, must give equal 
weight to achievement in subject matter 
areas. 

The values inherent in creative work, 
routines, skills, and limits in achieving the 
well-rounded development of children are 
then discussed and illustrated by appropri- 
ate anecdotes. 

In chapter two, teachers are offered sug- 
gestions designed to “increase their skill in 
child guidance.” Specific problem areas 
are considered. These are: aggressiveness, 
timidity, procrastination, overzealousness, 
rebelliousness, and laziness. Again, illustra- 
tive anecdotes accompany the suggestions 
for handling each type of problem. 

Chapter three provides some tips for the 
parent conference, individual and group, 
and specific suggestions for working with 
severa — types such as the resistant, 
the confiding, and the acquiescent. The 
final chapter considers the problem of the 
relationship of the teacher to the adminis- 
trator and to specialists in achieving healthy 
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personality growth and achievement in our 
pupils. 
text is written in simple, lucid, non- 
technical language. The problems covered 
in the book are clearly stated, briefly ex 
plained and fortified by appropriate ex- 
amples of actual situations which illustrate 
what the author has in mind and how the 
problem was handled. 

These very characteristics which help 
make the book good also raise certain ob- 
jections. Its brevity, simplicity, and use 
of illustrative anecdotes appear sometimes 
to suggest dangerous generalizations. ‘The 
pees tions are too pat. While the 

readth of individual differences is men- 
tioned early in the book, there are too few 
reminders, in the discussion of how to 
handle particular problems, of the fact that 
these suggestions represent only several of 
the multitude of ways in which particular 
problems can be handled. 

One gets the feeling, also, from readin 
the that once we encounter a chil 
with an identifiable problem, we can, 
through understanding and appropriate 
teaching techniques, supply the needed 
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remedy. Perhaps, the frequent necessity 
for effecting changes in home environment 
and parental attitudes in making a realistic 
attack on the problem within the school 
might have been stressed more without de- 
tracting too much from brevity. 

The 93 pages of this text are meaty and 

inted. This reviewer would recommend 
it heartily for study by classroom teachers. 
It would also serve as an excellent source of 
discussion material in in-service trainin 
activities. Used as a starting point it shoul 
whet teachers’ appetites for further study 
of how to handle children who have prob- 


lems. 

The original pur of the book, pro- 
viding teachers with some Pa sug- 
—_ for doing a better job of teaching 

rough better understanding of children 
and their problems, is admirably accom- 

lished.—Benjamin G. Kremen, Fresno 


State College, Fresno, California. 


Personne. Aupir AND by 
Thomas |]. Luck. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1955, pp. vii + 317 
($6.00). 


HOMAS LucK aims in this book to tell 

how to assess and control the personnel 
function in business and industry. He sa 
in his preface, “By using tests, job analysis, 
guided interviews, employee-attitude sur- 


veys, and performance ratings, any employer 


will have a rather complete inventory of 
the po he has working for him.” 

This reviewer suggests that these tools 
usually need verification—Luck includes the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale in 
his appendix B, “Where to Obtain Tests” 
~and that they are often improperly se- 
lected and used. When these things happen 
the employer will have a rather r in- 
ventory of the Ye le working for him. 

Of Luck’s | apters one pertains to 
“sociometric meth of appraisal” and 
seven deal with employee morale. Others 
discuss: the problem of the personnel audit; 
who should work on it; statistical records 
and procedures including a way of combin- 
ing a number of indicators of effectiveness 
of handling personnel management into a 
single index; development and use of a 
questionnaire; job specifications; the appli- 
cation interview; “psychological inventory;” 
and merit rating. 

The book is an introduction to some of 
the existing ways of auditing a personnel 
pr am. such it is adequate. The data 
e has collected from many companies is 
interesting and usefully presented; his inter- 
pretations of these data are clear and valu- 
able. 

Personnel research—the development and 
evaluation of better personnel tools—could 
have received more emphasis, as it is largely 
through this activity that we can hope to 
achieve personnel management that will 
result in both labor-management harmony 
and high production. 

A comprehensive personnel research pro- 
gram to develop and evaluate personnel 
auditing tools was being undertaken by 
others while Luck was writing his book. 
On almost the same day as his publication 
date a first article on this new nel 
research work appeared (W. V. Merrihue 
and R. A. Katzell, “Yardstick of employee 
relations, Harvard Business Review, 33, 
Nov.—Dec. 1955, 91-99). It is recom- 
mended that this new work be seen by those 
who are interested in Luck’s book either as 
a possible text or as a guide to personnel 
auditing.—Rocer Bettows, General Foods 
Corporation, White Plains, New York. 
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